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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL is now at 

Street, (2nd floor.) All correspondence, whether for the 

editors or on business, is requested to be addressed here; and in 

general persons having business with the paper will procure its 
transaction here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find it more con+ 

venient to pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ 


- Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 


act as Our agent to receive them. The store is now at the 8. W. 
Cor. 15th and Race Sts., having been removed from 1020 Arch St. 





*,* Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, should be addressed to it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 
kins), at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
15th and Race Streets, and correspondence for him should be 
addressed there. 





*,* Persons who order other periodicals through us, and who 
do not receive them seasonably, are desired to write direct to the 
publisher of the periodical itself, as they may rely upon dur hay- 
ing forwarded the subscription at once. 


*,* Friends getting up clubs occasionally inquire whether they 
will be entitled to a free copy for-doing so. Our answer is that 
when the subscriptions are at Club rates, that is the best offer we 
can make, and we cannot add the free copy. Where an agent in- 
terests himself to send us nanies at tlie regular price, $2.50, wé 
are quite willing to make a return for his trouble, and for eight 
names will send a copy free. 

*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate iniportance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,* Subscribers whose yearexpired Setond month 6th, and who 
desire, in renewing, to pay for the remainder of 1886, will remit as 
follows: 


Singlesubscription, . . + «© »« « »« @&m 
Club ofS, eneh, «1 oo ia BAYH Le he 2.00. 
Giubol@, cathy. * ye Sra SS 1.77. 


oe 


*,* We are obliged to antidunce that back numbers cannot be 
sent to new subscribers, beyond First month 30th, except in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, as we have only a very few copies of 
the issues previous to that date, returned to us by the kind ness 
of subscribers. 





*,* We should be obliged to those who send us Postal Orders if 
they would state, in all cases, to whose name the order is drawn . 
This will save us some time and inquiry at the post-office. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE LECTURES. 


The next lecture of the course will be delivered by Imazo 
Ota, of Japan,—now of Johns Hopkins University,—upon “The 
Manners and Customs of the Japanese.”’ Time, 6th day evening, 
the 19th inst., at 7.30 o’clock. 

The friends of the College are invited. 

_ Epw. H. MAGILL, Prest. 
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Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in ry Our Green-house Establishment at 


New York, are fitted up with every a: Jersey City is the most extensive in. 
pliance for the prompt and d careful America. Lanual Bales, 2% Million 
filling of orders. ts. 


ofthe wouter, best os of 140 pages, containing colored descriptions and Illustrations: 
BEST and — SEEDS and PLANTS, will be mailed on receipt of 


ps) t 
PETER HENDERSON & CO, ® 421 carta 5, 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. | 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 


1 Wm. P. Walter’s Sons, 


HARDWARE, 
TOOLS, ETC, 














TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 


“I hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


mental food forjjthe young, may meet with the best success.” 


“ex nove | UNDERTAKER. 


12 15 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


GARDEN SEEDS ‘Lypia A. Murpnuy, 
art tee AND N SEE They 


Cece beesiwes eae | PLAIN and FANCY MIJ.LINER. 
ENRY A. DREER 


CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 






PHILADELPHIA, 




























5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
(2 doors below Green.) 


SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EHYE-GLASSES. FOUR SERMONS 


wager Tamm, Frases SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER, 


THERMOMETERS, DRAW- Or FARMINGTON, N. Y., 
ING INSTRUMENTS, 








PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. Delivered in Philadelphia, in Fifth Month 1885. In Paper Covers. 
Price 10 cents; (by mail 12 cents.) 12 copies $1.00, (by mail, $1.18.) 
Ord ived b 
“LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 ee 


FREE ON APPLICATION. FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
PT Te 8. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, 


OU EEN & CO., *,* A limited edition only has been printed,which has already 


been partly sold, and Friends desiring -copies should send in 
No. 924 Cuestnot Street, PHILADELPHIA. their orders. 
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LIFE INS.CO.” PHILA. 


24284444442 Ce 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Fors of Lire and ENDowMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL 5 has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 


par ITS POLICIE 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


IONE. 


ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 














v0. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 





ROBERT KELSO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. 


The best, most durable and com- 
fortable SPRING MATTREss in use. 
Made to suit any bedstead. 


Hair Mattresses, Cotton 
and Husk Mattressess 
Feather Beds, Pillows. 


Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
For ee Asylums, and 
vate use. 


Warerooms, 225 S. Second Street, Philada. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. ~~ 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, ete., ete. 
CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE, 


WM. PARRY, PARRYP.0O.,N. J. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Our Great Specialty is growing and distributi 
ROSES. We one all the latest novelties and fin 
standard sorts, in different sizes and prices to suit all 
wants. Over 440 choicest varieties to choose from 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all Post 
Offices. purchaser’s caoice of varieties, all labeled, 


3 10 i2 PLANTS & ¢8 to $15 


@ per Rendred, 
according to value, Twoyear Roses byexpress. Our 
New Gi aide. 78 . elegantly illustrated. Free. 
Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
lise Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 





J. S. METTS, 


935 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MADE SHOES. 


LADIES,’ MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S REFORM 
HAND-MADE SHOES, MADE TO ORDER 
FROM DIAGRAM OF THE FOOT. 


REGULAR HAND- 
‘SHOHS ACVN 
“ANVH YV1TN0da 
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WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 

’ farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity; and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establishment. If you 

® cannot get here, write for wants 

v7 [am in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


wo WM. HEACOCK, sei 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 


Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


D. H. FORSYTHE, 
M. H. GARRETT, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa, 


} Eprrors, 
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APLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JosEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory €chool. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





FP RIENDS ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Zz. & R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 

» Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zeph yrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sewing, 
and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cotton 
Wadding in pound sheets. 





ARYLAND FARMS.— BOOK AND MAP 
free, by C. E. SHANAHAN, Attorney, Easton, Md. 


[S44c G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 

removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


jp Falen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. Aquita J. LinviLL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


$5000 TO INVEST AT 44 AND 5 PER 


cent., in sums from $1000 upwards. City or 
Country first incumbrances only. 
Hancock & LEvick, 

40th & Lancaster Ave. 


Ffrork SALE.—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia: Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[Adis FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. D 


915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


E & M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


ble Millinery, 446 Franklin treet, (formerly 21? Arch St., 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


ANTED—SITUATION WITH AN INTEL- 

ligent farmer for a boy 17 years of age, one 15 years and 

one 13 years. Address G. L., Office Frignps' INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to THomas P, Bar 
Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, — 
581 Commerce Street, Phila. 


LEWIS’ 98 per cont. LYR. 


(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED, 








The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made, 
Will make 12 Ibs. of the best perfumed hard 
‘ soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING, 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, Closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machin. 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut mg. 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot. 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, ete. For 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash. 
ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. C0., 


Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 






“A REASONABLE FAITH” 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES 
BY THREE FRIENDS. 





ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, 35CTs., BY MAIL 40 crs. 


For sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts. Philadelphia, 








History of the Underground Railroad in Chester 
and Neighboring Counties of Penna. 


By R. C. SMEDLEY, M. D. 


Containing much valuable history to be found in no other work. 
But one edition of this book has been published, and a few 
copies may be procured of J. COoMLY HALL, agent for the publish- 
ers, West Chester, Penna. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.00. Former price $1.50. 








My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. Prices low. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NorTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


O RENI—TO AN ADULT FAMILY, A TEN 
roomed modern dwelling house, pleasantly situated in the 
Borough of Darby. The rent will be taken in board. 


Inquire of JosEPH T. BUNTING, 
No. 323 Walnut St., Phila. 
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THE WEB OF LIFE. 
BACK and forth across the woof of years 

The shuttle of each life the weaver throws ; 

And here and there small bits, whence no one knows, 
Link with the thread the mystic pattern weaving, 
Then lose themselves amid the smiles and tears 

Which o’er the web are lights and shadows leaving. 


We heed them not—those fragments interlacing 
With ours some life that crossed our path one day, 
(So many seem the tangled threads that stray), 

Until amazed we pause, some figure tracing 
Thrown up in bold relief, and see and know 

The thread whose worth we failed to understand, 
But now whose wondrous beauty serves to show 

The matchless wisdom of the Master Hand. 


—Selected, 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS: 


THE Epistle to the Romans was written at Corinth 
in A.D.58. More than one hundred years before 
this date, Jews had been introduced into Rome in 
large numbers by Pompey the Great, and here they 
had multiplied and flourished. The quarter of 
Rome beyond the Tiber was assigned them by Au- 
gustus, and that ruler had treated the race of Israel 
with considerable favor. But they were generally 
intensely hated at Rome, probably because of their 
mental acumen, which, combined with a certain self- 
ishness, caused them to absorb more than their share 
ofthe profits of business, and generally resulted in 
making them wealthy. At the time the Pauline 
Epistle to the Romans was written they were numer- 
ous and powerful. Christianity was early introduced 
into the world’s capital. Perhaps some of the early 
converts convinced by Peter on the Day of Pente- 
cost, or some of them who listened to Stephen before 
his martyrdom, may have sowed the seed, and we 
cannot tell whether Jew or Gentile prevailed in the 
early Roman Church. Paul addresses them as Gen- 
tiles, and as those “ who know the law” (7;1). One 
celebrated critic points out that there are more quo- 
tations from the Old Testament in this epistle than 
in all the rest put together. The nucleus of the 
Church was probably Jewish, and the Gentile prose- 
lytes were very numerous. 

It is held*by the Roman Church that Peter was 
its founder and that he suffered martyrdom at Rome. 
At the date of this epistle, Paul had never been in 


1 Read at a Conference held in Race Street meeting house, Phil- 
adelphia, Second month 28th, 1886. 
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Rome, and had no known antagonists among the 
Roman Christians. But he proposed in another year 
to make a visit to Spain, stopping at the Imperial 
City on the way. This closely reasoned epistle is 
his introduction to the brethren in Rome. This let- 
ter has been the subject of immense controversy in 
the Christian Church. The burden of it is “ Justifica- 
tion by Faith.” “The word ‘faith’as used by the 
apostle does not mean what it is popularly taken to 
mean. It does not mean a mere expression of be- 
lief; still less does it mean any body of doctrines; 
least of all does it mean something opposed to rea- 
son—the abnegation of all inquiry—the smiting back 
the understanding, as with a bar of iron, in order to 
coerce it, in spite of itself, into the acceptance of a 
series of dogmatic propositions. ‘Faith’ was used 
by Paul in a sense absolutely original. What he 
meant by it in its full and ultimate signification was 
nothing less than that oneness with Christ,—that 
death with him unto sin and that life with him unto 
righteousness, which are its finest result and richest 
flower.” —Farrar. 

The wonderful and eloquent eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews gives a definition of “faith,” probably in 
the same sense as the apostle to the Gentiles em- 
ployed that word in the Epistle to the Romans. 

The expression of the prophet Habakkuk, sup- 
posed to be in anticipation of the coming of the Mes- 
siah, is often cited, Hab. 2;4. This book is a wild, 
broken vision of judgment on the Chaldeans, and a dim 
prophecy of great and glorious things to come. There 
is a warning of the helplessness and vanity of idols 
of wood and stone, and the second chapter of Habak- 
kuk closes with the assurance that “the Lord is in 
his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence be- 
fore him.” 

It seemed to Paula grievous thing that his Jew- 
ish brethren after the flesh should, while so intent 
upon the venerated law of their fathers, miss the 
glorious promises of the gospel, for want of that ac- 
ceptance of the faith that is truly of Christ. “The 
word is nigh thee,” says the apostle, “in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart; that is, the word of faith which 
we preach.” He observes the difficulty of the situa- 
tion, and yearns with a mighty longing to save 
those to whom he is knit by ties of kinship and of 
race. Hence his insistence on the arguments that 
might lay hold on the Hebrew mind. He pleads the 
universality of sin, and gives a fearful picture of the 
sinfulness of the Gentile, and then proceeds to show 
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that the Jew has sinned as fatally. The poets, his- 


torians and orators of the old Roman world, no less | 
than their romancers and satirists, point out their | 


guiltiness. Says Seneca: “ Crimes and vices are uni- 


versal, and not even done furtively;” but that gen- | 


eration of Jews was equally as bad, yet the Rabbis 


affirmed that no circumcised son of Abraham could | 
perish. Josephus declares that that generation of | 
Jews was so bad thatif the Romans had not de- | 


stroyed them—earthquake and lightning must have 
been the ministers of the vengeance of a righteous 
God. 

In the seventh and eighth chapters, he shows that 
the law was meant only to lead man tothe gospel, 
and “that its deathful commandments‘are superseded 
for the believer by the spirit of God quickening the 
heart of man.” An eloquent outburst of gratitude, 
rising into a climax of impassioned praise, closes the 
eighth chapter: “ Who shall separate us from the 
love of God? shall tribulation, or anguish, or perse- 
cution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or the 
sword? Even as it is written. 

“For thy sake we are killed all the day long; we 
were accounted as sheep for the slaughter, nay, in 
all these things we are more than conquerers through 
him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” Chapters 9th, 10th, 11th and 
12th are devoted to the terrible problem of the pos- 
sible rejection of the Jews, and he faces other great 
and bewildering questions. . He has great sorrow and 
unceasing pain in his heart, and could wish that him- 
self were anathema from Christ for his brethren’s 
sake. His theoriesinthis bewildered, agonized state 
of mind, as he seeks the solution of difficulties by his 
resolute reasonings, have never found universal ac- 
ceptance with the Church and people of God. It is 
not either unreasonable or unwise for persons of 
ordinary intellect, in this our day, to confess uncer- 
tainty, and a waiting attitude of the mind, fully per- 
suaded that the Holy Spirit will reveal to the soul 
which seeks nourishment from the wisdom of this 
great epistle, such measure of Divine Truth as will 
avail for our needs. We are sure all true faith is in- 
separable from righteous actions, as the earnest but 
comparatively unlearned James—the brother of 
Jesus could testify “that pure religion and undefiled 
before our God and Father is this, to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to keep your- 
selves unspotted from the world.” His gentle and 
tender admonition falls lixe balm upon the Church. 
Salvation, the restoration of man to the divine image, 
must be the effect of both right thought and righteous 
action on the part of the disciple-——Luther may have 
denounced this epistle to the universal church as an 
epistle of straw—but to us in this day both these 
apostolic brethren and planters of the church seem 
to have been faithful ministers of the word, and it 
may be that their teachings were harmonized. It is 
this epistle upon which men have based the horrible 


| 





conclusions about predestination, reprobation and | 
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election at which the heart of man grow 


: - 8 sic 
Such were not, we believe; Paul’s conclusions, .. 


forbid!” he cried passionately from the depths a 2 
ages. All are called freely of the divine love, al} le 


pitied by the infinite tenderness, the divine com. 
passion. So have his blessed Saints ever testified - 
indeed did Paul: Trust in God is the first step of faith 
Faith is inspiring confidence—not mere belief. “Be. 
lief becomes self-surrender ; self-surrender becomes 


self-conquest, self-conquest rises into unity of love 
and life with the spirit of the Christ, and life becomes 


spiritual, heavenly, and at one with God. Thig is 
salvation after which all Christians aspire, and which 
they have and should have a full and perfect hope of 
realizing. “In Christ” as these words are g0 fre. 
quently used by the Apostle in this epistle, evidently 
means to him more than to any other New Testament 
writer. There is no condemnation to him who is jn 
accord with Christ Jesus, says Paul. Says Matthew 
Arnold: “Paul by studying Christ got to know him. 
self clearly, and to transform his narrow conception 
of righteousness.” In his earlier days he had sought 
to regulate his life by the “ Righteousness of God.” 
he had sought an entire conforming with the law * 
this was laid down for Israel. But he was at the same 
time a “blasphemer, a persecutor and an insulter.” 
But “in Christ” he had known the transformation 
of mind and will, and that development of religious 
sensibility which constitutes the true disciple, and he 
exclaims in rapturous devotion, “O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past tracing out! For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord? or who hath been his coun- 
selor?” This is the consummation of Christian ex- 
perience, and brings to mind the words of our own 
saintly poet when he asks 
“Who fathoms the Eternal Thought ? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 
The Lord is God! He needeth not 
The poor device of man.” 

He advises simplicity and sincerity, every indi- 
vidual humbly employing his talents and spiritual 
gifts according to ability and to guidance, “ according 
as God hath dealt to each man a measure of faith, 
For even as we have many members in one body, and 
all the members have not the same office; 80 we, 
who are many, are one body in Christ, and severally 
members one of another. And having gifts differing 
according to the grace that was given to us,—whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the propor- 
tion of our faith; or of ministry, let us give ourselves 
to our ministry ; or he that teacheth, to his teaching; 
or he that exhorteth, to his exhorting; he that giv- 
eth, let him do it with liberality ; he that ruleth, with 
diligence ; he that showeth mercy with cheerfulness. 
Let love be without hypocrisy. Abhor that which is 
evil; cleave to that which is good. In love of the 


brethren be tenderly affectionate one to another, in 
honor preferring one another; in diligence not sloth- 
ful ; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord; rejoicing in 
hope; patient in tribulation; continuing steadfastly 
in prayer; communicating to the necessities of the 
saints ; given tohospitality. Blessthem that perse- 
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cute you; bless, and curse not. Rejoice with them 
that rejoice ; weep with them that weep. Be of the 
game mind one toward another. Set not your mind 

high things but condescend to things that are 
oe, If it be possible, as much as in you 
sab, be at peace with all men. Avenge not your- 
selves, but give place unto the wrath of God. ; 

We see here that to the Roman church of this 
early day was preached a pure and heavenly Gospel— 


a Gospel of holy living as well as of faith—a salva- | 


tion by character. The apostle teaches as Jesus 
taught, with sweet reasonableness and with heavenly 
unction, the religion of love and of the Holy Spirit— 
the indwelling God. “ Now ” he exclaims, “s the God 
of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, 
that ye may abound in hope, in the power of the 
Holy Spirit.”—15; 13. 

The momentous epistle being now prepared, and 
messages of tender personal remembrance and love 
being added to it, how shall it be sent? How easy 
would it be for a letter of pastoral or rather of min- 
jsterial love and counsel, in our times, to pass from 
Corinth toRome. At a cost so trifling as scarcely to 
be counted, the public authorities take the message 
and deliver it very quickly in all safety wherever it 
is directed, but in this case the apostle sends his 
message by the hands of a devout woman, a deacon- 
ess, whom he commends to the faithful in Rome. 
Phebe was going to the Imperial City on some im- 
portant business of her own, possibly some trial at 
law; and she carried with her asa precious trust 
the document in which the apostle had sought to 
pour out his spirit in exhortation, in blessing, in 
counsel, and in love'—“ to all God’s beloved children, 
called to be Christ’s people who dwell in Rome.” 
This same Phebe he announces as a sister and a min- 
istering servant of the church at Cenchrez,? and 
asks for her the aid of the brethren in regard to her 
business, wherever she might need help—for, he 
says, “she has aided many, and me also among the 
rest.” How little she could have known the vicissi- 
tudes which her honored teacher and brother must 
experience before he should enter the Imperial City. 


S. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF DISCIPLINE IN 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
IN this paper of Second month 20th there is an 
article signed S. P. L. in reference to the “causes of 
decline amongst us,” and among the reasons set forth 
as conducive thereto, is “A want of Christian spirit 
shown towards those who marry contrary to our 
order, and who are lost to us,” also “Expelling 
offenders, rather than drawing them back: by love 
and sympathy,” “Lack of work in the Society being 
given to the young,” and a “ Lack of bending to the 
requirements of the young,” their “training and 
education.” Some of these views are in accord with a 
few other articles recently published, with which I 





iConybeare and Howson’s translation. 
*The port of Corinth—the seat of the Isthmian games. 
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| cannot unite, and herewith express some thoughts 


which have been presented. 
I have been an interested observer of the work- 
ings of the Society of Friends for many years, and as 


| yet have to notice a lack of carrying into practice in 








its meetings the recommendations of its wholesome 
discipline in reference to “dealing with offenders in 
the spirit of meekness, in order for their help, etc.” 
which I believe is usually if not always done. When 
its members marry contrary to its order, and there 
is no violation of its testimonies, they have the right 
of choice whether to retain their membership or not. 
If they do not desire it, it rests with themselves. If 
its testimonies have not been maintained on occa- 
sions of marriage or otherwise, after “due care” has 
been extended, and any do not value the privileges 
of being a member sufficiently to make satisfaction to 
the meeting, it also rests with the individual, and not 
with the meeting. It is far better that those who do 
not value their advantages therein, and offend, caring 
not, should be released, for neither they nor the meet- 
ing is benefited by retaining them members. Should 
such at any time change in feeling, and desire to be 
re-united, tae way is open, and Friends would doubt- 
less rejoice that such was the case. 

“The lack of work in our Society for its young 
people, etc., and of its being withheld by the older, is 
often commented upon by some, and given as a rea- 
son for a want of interest. I believe this to be a 
mistaken idga, and should not be attributed to the 
older Friends, but that it mainly rests with the 
young, who perhaps have not been sufficiently en- 
couraged by their parents or care-takers to attend 
mid-week meetings and those for discipline, and while 
many of these absent themselves therefrom, if the 
younger assembled with their older friends, and man- 
ifested an interest therein, they would be known, 
and such would become acquainted with the usages 
of society, and there would be a preparation, which 
must be experienced, and thesein due time would be 
brought into the service of the Church, but they can- 
not expect to have work given if they are not present 
to receive it. How frequently the older Friends feel 
their absence, and express regret on that account, 
and often are discouraged lest there shall not be a 
succession of “standard bearers” when thoge who 
have “borne the burden and heat of the day ” are re- 
moved, and how much they would rejoice and be en- 
couraged by their presence. 

The “education and training of children” and 
“their requirements” are subjects for serious con- 
sideration. The former cannot be commenced too 
soon. It should begin with the earliest dawnings of 
intelligence, from which time the course of their lives 
shape, and it is very important that a right bias 
should be given when in a plastic state, when they 
can be more easily moulded. The most efficacious 
way to produce good results is to keep the children 
near us in sweet companionship as they grow older, 
gaining their confidence, extending the words of love 
and counsel for their good, and thus, as they advance 
to riper years, they will not only “ Honor their fa- 
ther and mother,” or those who may be in their 


| places, but they will so love them that they will not 
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willingly offend these. If in the buoyancy of youth- 
ful feeling they should be tempted to step out of the 
“strait and narrow way,” or enter into that which 
would not be approved of by loved ones, how the 
tender care and counsel of those of maturer years 
would be as a “ hedge of preservation” around them, 
and this could be done without “ bending to the re- 
quirements of the child” in its time of inexperience 
and want of judgment. 
This is a time of much seeking and striving. Ear- 
nest are the desires of very many to be rightly di- 
rected, so that they may take straight steps in the 
Christian pathway, and for ability to train and guide 
aright the precious spirits committed to their keep- 
ing, and also that they may become qualified to as- 
sist in bearing our “ark of the testimony” given to 
us to support. In holy writ we are told “Ifany of 
you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth lib- 
erally to all men and upbraideth not, and it shall 
be given him.” None need go far to find him, for his 
spirit dwelleth in every heart as a teacher and guide, 
the same now as in early times, begetting desires for 
a spiritual life which is not of ourselves, and as those 
monitions and teachings are heeded and obeyed, 
there will be a growth in the knowledge of Divine 
things, in which there will be an establishment and 
an appreciation of the principles and testimonies of 
Friends, and also a qualification to instruct the chil- 
dren therein, who, as they come to riper years, with 
the divine blessing, will be led to see the beauty and 
value of these and in their turn feel bound to testify 
to the world the sufficiency ofa spiritual religion. If 
those who bear the name of Friends rally to the 
source of life, light and power, and center there, the 
same which called us in the former times to bea 
“ pecular people, a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood,” there need be no fear of declension amongst 
us, but weshall continue to be a gathered Society and 
witness preservation. H. M. L. 
Philadelp hia, 2d month 20th, 1886. 





INTUITION. 


THAT peculiar quickness of perception by which a 
thing is known without reasoning, is called intui- 
tion; “an inner consciousness by which we get at 
the heart of things instantly.” There is no need for 
the mind to prove a truth so gained; as the eye 
knows light when it sees it, so the mind, through 
this inward eye, knows any object as soon as di- 
rected to it. Such knowledge will bear the test of 
reason but is made no plainer by it. 

Webster defines the term—‘“a distinct inspection 
of the mind; direct apprehension or cognition ; an 
act of immediate knowledge, as in perception or con- 
sciousness, distinguished from ‘ mediate’ knowledge, 
as in reasoning.” 


“ Any object or truth discerned by direct cogni- | 


tion ; especially a first or primary truth; a truth 
that can not be acquired by, but is assumed in ex- 
perience.” 

The instinct of animals leads them to protect their 


1Read in the Conference at Germantown meeting-house, Second 
month 28th, by Almira R. Murphy. 
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young and select their food with almost human care 
but in man instinct becomes increased and Vivified 
by its connection with the other powers of the hu 
man mind. 

Very young children do not seem to haye much 
of the quality. An infant shipwrecked on a stra 
shore would not live long by its intuitions, but some 
children only a few years old are remarkably quick 
to read the motives of those with whom they are 
thrown, and to grasp facts in their surroundings that 
astonish older persons. 

Every one possesses this quick perception in g 
greater or less degree; it is no laggard in duty. J 
have never known it to deceive me in a single yp. 
stance, either in the estimat‘on of character or in any 
other knowledge so gained. Its possession is our 
wealth. It is generally conceded that woman has 
more of the quality than man ; her position socially 
with such varied responsibilities and the innumera- 
ble little things that daily claim her notice and re. 
quire prompt action, make it invaluable to her, If 
a developed faculty increases by use, that fact may 
account in part for her acuteness. A mother gees 
her child in danger; instantly a message flits from 


ge 


brain to finger tips ; she has saved her child before ° 


she has had time to consider the matter. 

We acquire Knowledge from every part of our en- 
vironment from earliest infancy, whether we realize 
it or not; exercise of every kind helps in the devel- 
opment of mind and body, and we know that the 
use and cultivation of every sense and faculty of 
mind increase their power. As far as labor is con- 
cerned instinctive action by mechanic, artist or poet 
is this result of continued effort; we may find that 
experience has much to do with intuition. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in one of his discourses on art, says, in 
speaking of intuition: “This impression is the re- 
sult of the accumulation of the experience of our 
whole life, and has been collected we do not know 
how or when. But this mass of collective observa- 
tion, however acquired, ought to prevail over that 
reason which will probably comprehend only a par- 
tial view of the subject, and it is our happiness that 
we are able to draw on such funds. It appears there- 
fore, that our first thoughts demand, because they 
are first, to be laid up with care.” 

What is this faculty? It is similar to inspiration, 
—God working through us with an intelligence be- 
yond that which is usual to us, with this difference, 
that He dispenses this quick power freely, as hesends 
the sunshineand rain upon the just and unjust alike? 

We consider that inspiration belongs to the re- 
ligious characters, those who devote their lives and 
thoughts to his service, and, loving him with the 
whole heart, unselfishly perform every requirement, 


| constantly ready to receive from him. With them 


is not intuition compared with inspiration as the set- 
ting toagem? Does it not enable them to recognize 
the latter and guard it from individual tendencies? 
Sermons are sometimes preached from our galleries, 
which taken throughout do not sound like pure in- 
spiration ; to be pure the sentiments expressed must 
be worthy of God. He never failsin His part. He 
is always faithful to his creatures. 
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All good actions are inspired, and all good persons 


have inspired moments. Those who do not believe 
jn inspiration, and think there is nothing higher in 
religion than to be moral, have husks chiefly for 

iritual diet. The husks are important as a protec- 
tion for the grain, but they who feed upon them miss 
the sweetness of the heart of the kernel which is re- 
served for them that love and serve. 

If intuition is simply one of the powers of the 
mind, or what seems most probable, an outgrowth 
from the cultivation of all the faculties, it is still im- 
portant to us. ; aie 

The human mind, with capabilities almost with- 
out limit, is a most wonderful gift from God to man, 
a proof of his beneficence, and in his love he has in- 
fused a part of himself into hiscreatures. He in- 
yests us with a will to act; we have the power also to 


cultivate thought and control it, we can increase the 


memory and sharpen the conscience by use, and we 
can enlarge the power of reasoning, in fact, all the 
faculties can be developed, and it is not only our 
privilege to do so, but it is our duty to reach the 
highest degree of perfection, physical, mental, and 
spiritual. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF NANTUCKET.—II. 


FROM the close connection of the Society of Friends 
in Nantucket with the whole town, or rather because 
it was nearly the whole town, its records, which 
commence in about 1704, contain a large amount of 
historical information. Very unfortunately these 
records are sealed to any but the small remnant of 
those known as “ Wilbur Friends,” in whose posses- 
sion they now are. This makes it impossible to 
gain any evidence which they might furnish as to 
the authenticity of floating traditions. 

One object with the writer in these reminiscences 
is the putting of these traditions, possessing as they 
do something of at least local interest, in form to be 
preserved. Almost coéval with the existence of the 
Society on the island, was its recorded testimony 
against the holding of slaves. This is believed to 
have been the earliest organized action on this con- 
tinent, next to that of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Connected with it is an interesting incident which 
curiously shows how slowly great truths, at least in 
the beginning, unfold themselves to men’s minds. 

The captain of a vessel running between the is- 
land and the West Indies purchased and brought 
home with him a slave girl. The wife, who was a 
daughter of Mary Starbuck, and herself a minister of 
the Society, felt uneasy with the purchase, and in- 
sisted on her husband’s taking the girl back and get- 
ting the money, that they might be clear of all par- 
ticipation in slavery. This he did on his next trip. 
How much more in the real spirit of emancipation 
would have been the keeping the girl on the island 
after she was there, where she would have been 
practically free. 

This incident, it is believed, led to the meeting’s 


making, not long after, the minute, that “it is incon- | 


sistent with ye truth to hold human beings in bond- 





age during ye term of life,” and soon after a pamphlet 
was issued by a minister of the Society, Elihu Cole- 
man, against slavery, copies of which can probably 
still befound. Thisisthe only known instance ofan 
attempt to hold slaves by Friends of Nantucket. In 
the minutes of a montly meetingon the mainland is 
one agreeing to asubscription “ to purchase a slave for 
a poor woman who had none.” How singularly this 
all strikes us now, who only know that for acentury 
before the question of emancipation began to be pub- 
licly agitated, Friends as a Society had taken their 
stand, and purified their own borders. And yet, when 
the time came, when many Friends felt called upon 
to unite with the outside world in the great struggle, 
was not the body, from an excess of conservatism or 
caution, found somewhat wanting? Was it not too 
much afraid of harm to the principles and testimo- 
nies of Friends by contact with others,and was it not 
too frequently quoted, in honest but somewhat mis- 
taken zeal, “Israel shall dwell alone.” Many see it 
thus now, while the steady advance of truth has 
brought the “ outsiders” and the “insiders” to re- 
joice together over an emancipated race, and a re- 
deemed nation. 

It was about the time of the rise of the Society on 
the island that a visiting minister, I think Thomas 
Story, described the simplicity and harmony of the 
islanders, with the remark that “ the peopled live 
in such a way that the lawyers who plead for mon- 
ey, and the doctors who prescribe for money, and the 
preachers who preach for money, have no employ- 
ment in the island and so are not found there.” 
This state of things held for a considerable time, and 
for the first half century of the Society’s life there 
was little but a continuous harmony, and a rapid 
growth of all which the Society stood for. I heard 
an old ship captain, speaking of this period, pleasant- 
ly relate that on returning from a whaling voyage he 
ran in near the shore on First-day morning. The 
fog which was hanging around the island lifted just 
before meeting time, “and” said he, “taking my 
glass, I saw crowds going from every part of the is- 
land to the great meeting house near the centre, and 
could not keep from shouting for gladness at the in- 
spiring sight.” 

In about the middle of the last century, an inci- 
dent occurred that somewhat interrupted this har- 
mony, and one which, in so simple an age, possessed 
a considerable local interest. Two elders of the 
meeting, brothers, fell out by the way; they could 
not hold their places in the meeting while living 
thus, and one of them took his large family and went 
from the then comparatively populous and cultured 
place down into the state of Maine, to the peninsula 
called Fletcher’s Neck, and now known as Biddeford 
Pool. Ona visit to the place, a few years ago, I was 
much surprised at finding in an ancient burying 
ground, many of the old Nantucket names, especial- 
ly that of Hussey. Inquiry brought out the story as 
above given of the self-exiled elder, whose name was 
Hussey, and whose descendants originated a Friends’ 
meeting in those parts. 

There arose also about this time a more serious 
disturbance. There was in the meeting a minister, 
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then in middle life, an ancestor of many of the since 
prominent families of the island, who had awakened 
the criticism of the more strict by a certain absence 
of formality, and an easy amiability and freedom of 
manner, which are still characteristic of his descend- 
ants. He is said to have been an eloquent preacher, 
which might possibly have contributed to the state 
of things, at any rate there was quite a “ surf” raised, 
as an islander might say. One of the charges made 
against him was that he occasionally called on the 
Presbyterian minister. Another, that the coat he 
wore, the cloth of which, by the way, had been given 
him, was not exactly the approved color. 

It is quaintly told that an Elder of the meeting, 
who sat by his side, would sometimes rise after he 
had preached and say, “ This Friend is out of the 
truth, and you must not receive his testimony,” and 
then at the close of the meeting the two would shake 
hands, and ride home together in pleasant talk. At 
length matters went so far that the case was taken 
tothe Yearly Meeting, where the minister was en- 
tirely exonerated, and a minute was made appoint- 
ing a committee to visit Nantucket Monthly Meet- 
ing and see “that the ancient order of society is ob- 
served of rising and taking off the hat in time of 
prayer.” From which it appears that some had car- 
ried their opposition so far as to keep their seats 
when our ministering Friend “appeared in supplica- 
tion.” 

This visit of the yearly meeting committee ended, 
so far as is now known, the temporary uneasiness. 
With a large amount of solidity and dignity amongst 
Nantucket Friends, which often called forth the ad- 
miration of visitors, there has been from an early 
time a certain vein of over strictness, to which this 
disturbance bears witness, and which there can 
scarcely be a doubt has furnished one cause amongst 
others of the unprecedented decline there. There 
was a conscientious devotion to what Friends be- 
lieved, joined with a beauty of character all would 
admire, but there was too little adaptability to chang- 
ing circumstances,—a sincere zeal without sufficient 
toleration of unavoidable diversities, or recognition 
of all the needs of our human nature. Does not 
something of this lie at the bottom of the more gen- 
eral decline of a society of such unequaled agree- 
ment with primitive Christianity that that decline 
seems almost impossible to account for? It is pre- 
served asa tradition, that when the dissatisfaction 
with the minister spoken of was at its height, a vis- 
iting Friend told the meeting in his public testimony 
that as a sign and witness against them “the Lord 
would send a famine of the Word.” Whether proph- 

ecy or not, this has been singularly realized. It is 
doubtful whether there was evera meeting of its 
size, in which for a hundred years there were so few 
ministers, especially amongst themen. The minister 
in question died in 1789. There have been since that 
time but three men ministers who continued to re- 
side on the island, one of whom never spoke, or but 
once or twice, except in meetings of business, after 
he was recommended. Exemplary, devoted, and in 
some cases able women, have mostly furnished the 
spoken word, and the number of even these, for the 
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Se 
great size of the meeting, has been small, Of,” 
large number of visiting ministers constantly com} 
to the island, there are various traditions and anes. 
dotes preserved in the simple annals of the islang. 
ers, some of an amusing character. One I y 
told me by a valuable woman elder. It WSs quite 
impossible in the immense meeting-house to & 
warm on a winter’s day, with no other means 
heating than a fire-place at either end. Whena yg). 
uable, but bluntly-speaking and somewhat eccentrie 
English Friend was on the island, there chanced tp 
be a very cold meeting-day. It was the custom 
that period for the women to carry foot stoves ty 


meeting, and fill them with coals before taking thejy ~ 
seats. On this day it was so cold that several went | 


during the meeting to refill their stoves. This dig. 
turbed our English Friend’s sense of propriety, and 
at length she rose and said, “ Friends, when I came 
to America I expected to find a hardy race of wo. 
men, able to endure fatigue and cold, but I see it js 
not so, and I have felt since sitting with you in this 
meeting, that before I would disturb a religious gg. 
sembly as this has been disturbed by going to the 
fire, 1 would come to meeting with my feet wrapped 
in sheep skins.” Whereupon a woman arose, delib- 
erately walked to the fire-place, put her stove on the 
hearth, not in an especially quiet manner, took the 
tongs and punched off a bed of coals, filled herstoye, 
and walked slowly back to her seat as if to say tothe 
rebuking Friend, “There’s for thee.” This was re- 
sistance to British interference in mild form. The 
remonstrating woman’s name I have forgotten. It 
may have been an ancestor of ours or yours, La- 
cretia Mott, or Starbuck, Macy, Coffin, Mitchell, or 
Hussey, which names abounded ; at all events it was 
a good story, and the saintly woman elder who told 
it vouched for its authenticity by saying, “I wasat 
the meeting.” 

How well do I remember those huge fire-places 
with their roaring fires, and the foot-stoves too, the 
scorching odor of which, when the coals were over 
hot, pervaded the atmosphere of the meeting-house, 
That identical stove, if preserved, would bring nowa 
fabulous price when the island blossoms out with 
summer visitors, anxiously seeking, not only shells 
along its shores, but any trace of those ancient times. 
One relic of the old meeting-house, still I believe in 
the possession of the family who had the best right 
to it, has asomewhat curious history. Quaker boys 
of that period, though supposed to be altogether pro- 
per, were much like the boys of to-day, and so it was 
found needful, with the large number in our meeting, 
to appoint Friends to “sit back” as it was called, to 
see that order was preserved. A Friend who was un- 
der appointment for this purpose sat one day in meet- 
ing leaning oyer on his cane. The boys might have 
required just then not much watching, and there was 
a bare possibility of the Friend’s being a little drowsy 
as Friends sometimes were then, andso leaning heav- 
ily, the cane chanced to rest on a knot in the floor, 
which gave way and allowed the cane to slip through. 
It was not considered worth while to have the gen- 
eral tear-up needful for its recovery, and it lay there 
for almost half a century in gathering dust, until the 
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meeting-house was taken down, when it was recov- 
ered and returned to ason of the original owner. I 
pave sat for hours and heard the groups of older peo- 
ple gathered around the open fires of an evening tell 
these old time incidents, some of them trivial like 
this, some of them more weighty, but all possessing 


much of local interest, and touching chords that af- | 


ter the lapse of many years still vibrate with a deep, 
half plaintive melody. Books being less abundant a 


half century ago;than now, the oral transmission of | 
events was much more in use, and our fathers and | 
mothers were at least more fluent, if not better con- | 


yersationalists than we are. In the simple and ex- 
ceedingly sociable habits of the Quaker islanders, the 
hoarded store of anecdotes formed a chief depend- 
ence for the evening’s entertainment and Friends’ 
meetings. Traveling ministers, with their differing 
peculiarities, their testimonies and prophecies, and 
similar topics, sometimes grave, and sometimes hu- 
morous, came in for a large share of talk. I cannot 
forbear relating a very singular incident I heard on 
one of these occasions,—one I would not relate were 
it not well vouched for. The phraseology will be un- 
derstood by a “Friend.” A couple were to“ pass 
meetings” as was then the phrase. The men repre- 
sentatives went into the women’s meeting to inquire 
if the meeting was ready for R. M. to come in and de- 
clare his intention of marriage with H. M. A very 
old woman Friend was present who was troubled 
with constitutional lethargy, and who, by the way, 
was said to be something of a match-maker. Evi- 
dently rousing up from a half sleep at the entrance 
andinquiry of the Friends, she rose in the upper 
seat, and with much dignity said she thought the 
men Friends must be mistaken in the names, and 
that it was S. M. and L. B. who intended marriage, 
naming a couple who, probably, she had decided in 
her own mind would do well to marry. This threw 
the meeting. into some confusion. The men Friends 
repeated their message, and the mother of the pros- 
pective bridegroom, a woman equal to anemergency, 
rose and said she thought the Friends were right, as 
she knew when she left home that morning that her 
son was intending to “pass meetings.” This man 
and woman whom the worthy Friend in her half 
asleep sincerity published ahead of time, strangely 
enough were married not long after, and were for 
years among the most valued members of the meet- 
ing. 


Billerica, Mass. 


CHRISTOPHER CorFrIN Hussey. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OLD MEETING RECORDS OF WARRINGTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

ABOUT one year ago there was a committee ap- 
pointed out of Menallen Monthly Meeting to collect 
the records and title papers of Warrington Monthly 
Meeting, and those of Menallen, and report the name 
of a Friend to take care of them, (which appoint- 
ment was given to me.) 

It has occurred to me that some extracts from 
these records and title papers might be read with 
interest. I will give the time Warrington and New- 
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berry Meetings were established, also from whom 
deeds were obtained. The first minute on record 
reads as follows: “The friends of Warrington and 
Newberry Meetings, living at a considerable distance 
from their respective monthly meeting (Sadsbury) to 
which they belonged, agreed to request the‘liberty of 
the quarterly meeting of holding a monthly meeting 
for discipline, and accordingly did, and after some 
time received the following copy of the quarterly 
meeting’s minute: 

At our quarterly meeting held at Concord, for the 
county of Chester, the 9th of the Ninth month, 1748, the 
Friends appointed to visit Friends of Warrington and 
Newberry Meetings report that they believe the Friends of 
said meeting may be allowed the privilege of having a 
monthly meeting for discipline settled amongst them, 
and do unanimously agree that the said meeting be kept 
at Warrington Meeting-house on the third seventh day of 
the week, in each month. 


Which this meeting, after some consideration had 
on the affair, do allow the said Friends liberty of 
having and keeping a monthly meeting for discipline 
at the time and place above said, till further order,” 
which minute being read at Warrington it was agreed 
to call the monthly meeting by the name of War- 
rington Monthly Meeting. 

“At a monthly meeting of Warrington held the 
19th of the Tenth month, 1747, it being the first time, 
the representatives being called all appeared.” This 
meeting agreed to choose William Underwood clerk 
for the meeting till further order. 

The last monthly meeting minute appearing on 
record of this established meeting is dated Twelfth 
month 17th, 1856. The meeting at Newberry also 
went down at that time, and in Fifth month 1885, 
the preparative meeting at Huntingdon was discon- 
tinued by Menallen Monthly Meeting. 

Further on I find, 16th of Second month, 1748, 
Friends of Warrington meeting request to have a 
preparative meeting settled among them, and Friends 
of Menallen request to have their meeting settled. 
The requests have gone in the report to the quar- 
terly meeting. 

2ist of the Fifth month, 1750, Friends of Hun- 
tingdon request to have a meeting for worship set- 
tled among them. The request has gone in the re- 
port to the quarterly meeting. This meeting names 
Jacob Beale and John Cox to attend quarterly meet- 
ing. " 

The property at Warrington, in York county, Pa., 
containing 29 acres and 156 perches, was obtained by 
a patent deed from Thomas Penn and Richard Penn. 
The warrant was dated the 5th day of July, 1745, 
granted to Thomas Cox and afterwards made to Wil- 
liam Garretson, William Underwood, William Pen- 
rose and Peter Clever, in trust for the use of the So- 
ciety of people called Quakers, of Warrington afore- 
said. Witness John Penn, Esq., Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the said Province, who, by virtue of certain 
powers and authorities to him for this purpose, inter 
alia, granted by the said proprietaries hath hereunto 
set his hand, and caused the great seal of the said 
Proyince to be hereunto affixed at Philadelphia, this 
22nd day of January, 1767, the seventh year of the 
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reign of King Georg 
etc., and the forty-ninth year of the said proprieta- 
ries’ government. 

On this property there is a substantial stone house 
sufficient to seat about 800 persons. Its appearance 
draws quite a contrast with our houses of the pres- 
ent.. Friends hold a yearly meeting here on the last 
First-day of the Ninth month, which draws large 
gatherings. There is a large graveyard, which is 
kept in good order, (except the erection of improper 
monuments), by John Walker. There is about 5 
acres under cultivation, which is the source of a 
smallincome. The remainder is in valuable timber. 

I have not touched on Newberry property and 
graveyards, which have a place in the history of our 
Society. I have given the minutes as they appear on 
record. IsRAEL GARRETSON. 
Bigler, Adams Co., Pa. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL WORK. 
A CORRESPONDENT, “J.C.,” writing to us from 
within the limits of Centre Quarterly Meeting, claims 
to have been an active worker in First-day schools 
since about 1876. The writer believes the schools 
have opened the way for the investigation of Bibli- 
cal history, and its more clear understanding by com- 
parison with the customs and usages of ancient peo- 
ples, especially of the Hebrews themselves. But 
this, he says, had not always met with the approval 
of many earnest and concerned Friends of that sec- 
tion. These have felt that “all Scripture would be 
revealed to them in proper time.” They had been 
accustomed to consider “all things possible with 
God,” and whether it related to the crossing of the 
Red Sea, or the declaration of Jesus respecting the 
“camel going through the eye of the needle,” or any 
other similar statement, were willing to hold all such 
declarations as being possible, rather than find them, 
through investigation, referable to natural causes or 
common modes of expression among the people of 
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those times, who perfectly well understood the fig. 
ures they were meant to convey. 

We would say to our friend that this has been 
the experience in nearly every locality where the 
First-day school has gained a foothold, and it should 
not cause discouragement to any earnest, devoted 
worker. We must put ourselves in the position of 
these friends and see the subject from their stand. 
point, if we would be able to give a judgment in a¢. 
cordance with the truth. 

Religious thought among Friends has always'been 
largely in the direction of waiting,—waiting for Gog 
to point the way, and go before, and we need feel no 
surprise that in making the things of religion a mat- 
ter of study and investigation, many of our most 
conscientious members have not even yet felt pre- 
pared to go with us. 

The friend also informs that at the last meeting 
of the First-day School Association of Centre Quarter, 
held at Bald Eagle this winter, a committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange exercises for the next meeting of 
the Association, in which it is contemplated to give 
the scholars a full share in the proceedings, which 


| have heretofore been conducted more as we hold our 


meetings for worship. The design of having the 
scholars take part in the exercises is that they may 
feel themselves responsible for the success and ad- 
vancement of the cause. 

Our suggestions are asked as to “ modes of con- 
ducting schools,” etc. We believe these must ina 
large degree be made to conform to the needs of the 
several schools, one method being adapted to the 
condition of our school, and another needing some 
other ways. Wherever an adult class can be formed, 
it is well to make the Bible the basis of instruction, 
supplemented as our correspondent suggests by what- 
ever light can be thrown upon the subject of the les- 
son or reading, by contemporaneous history, The 
new series of scripture lessons, (on the International 
plan), issued by Friends’ First-day School, General 
Conference, offers a wide scope of subjects, that, owing 
to the brief way they have to be treated in the time 
allotted to study, are only touched upon in the ex- 
planations. If these were taken up in the adult 
classes of our schools, and further research given by 
the.class, a whole mine of religious thought would be 
opened, and the questions and illustrations .that 
would be thus brought into view would well repay 
the time consumed. 

Class readings and recitations, the giving of sen- 
timents, and the reading of poems in concert by the 
whole school, all help to keep up the interest of 
teachers and scholars. The week that Scattered Seeds 


is distributed is a good time to select a short poem 
from those it contains for concert reading on that day. 








rn = ——— 
Aboveall things the Friends of the meeting must 


have their hearts in the work. The children must 
feel that parents and grandparents are bound to- 

ther with them and their teachers, and desire most 
earnestly to see the school prosper. Wherever this 
js the case, there we finda working school, and one 
that gives satisfaction, and it only needs this codpera- 
tion of the meeting to make every school within our 
borders a success. 

The Library is always an interesting and attrac- 
tive feature, and however small it may be, endeavors 
should be made to add from time to time new books 
ofa good healthy moral tone, not full of sensational 
religion, but wholesome stories of men and things, 
and of child life in its most natural development, 
that our boys and girls may have true models upon 
which to place their thoughts and build up the best 
life for themselves. 








MARRIAGES. 

HUEY—WALTON.—Married, at the residence of M. 
Palmer Rich, in Middletown, on Fifth day, the 18th of 
Second month, 1886, by Friends’ ceremony, Charles S. Huey 
and Lydia R. Walton. 


MITCHELL—KEENEY.—On Fourth day evening, Third | 


month 3d, at Race St. meeting-house, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, George L. 
Mitchell, eldest son of J. Howard and Beulah L. Mitchell, 
and Mary Ellen, daughter of Caleb R. and Mary P. Keeney. 

NOBLE—WOOD.—At the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents in Moreland, Montgomery Co. Pa., on Second month 
17th, 1886, under care of Horsham Monthly Meeting; 
Howard Noble, to Harriet L. Wood, daughter of Joseph 
and Anne M. Wood. 


DEATHS. 

ASH.—Third month 3d, Hannah A. Ash, daughter of 
the late Caleb and Rebecca S. Ash, of Darby, aged 53 
years; a member of Darby Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

BACON.—Third month 1, Jane W., wife of Charles W. 
Bacon, Jr., aged 75, a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Green St., Phila. 

FOGG.—Third month 2d, of pneumonia, Elisha Fogg, 
aged 54, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

HALL.—At the residence of her son, Morgan B. Hall, 
Willistown, Pa., on Third month 5th, 1886, Martha B. Hall, 
at an advanced age. 

KNIGHT.—Third month 3d, in the 36th year of his 
age; Edward H. Knight, son of Reeve L. Knight, of Phila- 
delphia. 

MIDDLETON.—At Orlando, Florida, Second month 
24th, Gabriel Middleton, of Philadelphia, son of the late 
Edwin Middleton, of Darby, Pa. 

THORPE.—Third month 2d, near Waynesville, Ohio, 
Ann R., wife of Jabez Thorpe, auseful member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

VAN WAGNER.—Suddenly, on the morning of Third 
month 2d, Hester Van Wagner, a Friend of Crum Elbow 
Meeting, in the 78th year of her age. This esteemed Friend 
was living alone, and was found unconsicous, from a stroke 
. of paralysis, about sixteen hours afterward; she lived but 
ashort time. Her funeral was held at Crum Elbow meet- 
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ing-house and was largely attended. She possessed a meek 
and quiet spirit, and was regarded by all who knew her as 
a Friend indeed. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 12. 
THIRD MONTH 2IstT. 
MESSIAH’S MESSENGER. 

READ Malachi 38; 1-6 and 4; 1-6.—Golden Text.— Behold I will 
send my messenger, and he shall prepare the 
way before me.”’—Mal. 3; 1. 

THERE is some uncertainty as to the time of Mala- 
chi, and the prophecy which bears his name. It is 
believed however, that Nehemiah, on his return to 
Jerusalem after an absence ofa little more than one 
year, received great help from this prophet, whoseems 
to have come forth about this time. Nehemiah re- 
mained in Jerusalem about 12 years, laboring inces- 
santly to preserve the worship of God from corrupt- 
ing influences, and to purify the family life of the 
people. After his return to the Persian capital they 
lost interest in divine worship, and neglected to pay 
up the tithes that were for the support of the priests, 
many of whom were obliged to resort to tilling the 
earth for their subsistence, profanation of the Sab- 
baths and holy days increased, and wickedness and 


| worldliness prevailed. 


Malachi seems to have been raised up and sent 
among the people to reprove them for their ingrati- 


| tude, and for mocking God with empty shows of re- 
| ligion while their hearts were bent on wickedness, 


and they were defrauding and despoiling one anoth- 
er. 

He is the last of the prophets of Israel whose writ- 
ings form a part of the Canon of the Old Testament. 
Itis an important fact, to be treasured among the 
things “written aforetime ” for our comfort and en- 
couragement, that when indifference to the claims of 
religion, and formal observance and outward show 
constitute the sum of much that passes for religion, 
there have always been raised up earnest, sincere 
seekers after truth and holiness, whose words of ex- 
hortation, fresh from the spring of Divine life, are 
handed forth, that men may not lose confidence in 
the progress of the race towards a better life, and in 
the superintending care of the great source ofall good. 
Ever has he been sending his messengers to prepare 
the way for further unfoldingsofthe Divine purposes. 
Ever have his Messiahs proclaimed the glad tidings 
of sonship with the eternal Father, and as men’s 
hearts are ready to receive it, the great underlying 
truth, to which it bears testimony—the brotherhood 
of the whole human family. According to Bible 
Chronology it was 400 years from the date of the 
promise contained in our lesson until its fulfilment as 
accepted by the whole body of the Christian Church, 
in the coming of John, the son of Zachariah and Eli- 
zabeth, who were descendants of the priestly family 
of Aaron, and cousins of Mary the mother of Jesus. 
It was this John who came “ preaching in the wil- 
derness of Judea,” and saying “ Repent ye for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand ;” whose raiment was 
of camel’s hair and his girdle of leather, and his food 
locusts and wild honey. They who are sent on the 
Lord’s errands must be simple, earnest, single- 
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hearted, full of faith in the mission He has called 
them to, seeking only for themselves the adornment 
of holy fervor and Divine approval. It is these by 
whom the coming of His Christ is heralded, now, as 
in the days of his humanity, Jesus, the Anointed, the 


Christ, whose office it was to save his people from | 


their sins, was announced by John the Baptist. 

The Elijah of whom the prophet speaks is regarded 
as being John, who is said by Jesus to have come in 
“ the spiritand power of Elias,” or Elijah, Elias being 
the Greek form of the word. 

This lesson teaches: 1. That our Heavenly Fa- 
ther is ever raising up witnesses to testify against the 
wrong and evil enacted in the name of religion, or in 


the utter disregard of its precepts. 
2. That these ever bear witness to the fact that 


all men are the children of God, and equally the ob- 
jects of His loving care. 

3. That as men realize their sonship to God and 
the brotherhood ofthe whole human family they will 
advance in knowledge and in all that tends to make 
the world better and happier. 

- No lesson has been prepared for the 28th ; super- 
intendents of schools are recommended to make a 
review of the quarter for that day. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AN EXHORTATION. 


O THAT Zion would arise, put on her beautiful gar- | 


ments and shine, that the remnant of her children 


who bear the name of Friends may stand before the | 


world, as “a city set upon a hill that cannot be hid.” 
That our meetings may continue to be held in the 
power of God, and his name honored, as in days gone 
by, when, as the records show, all were so baptized 
into the life, that there seemed no room for expres- 
sion ; tears gave vent to the all-pervading feeling. 

This was on the Island of Nantucket, at the house 
of Mary Starbuck. Many such instances have been 
in other places, and will continue to be as we gather 
to the inexhaustible source of light and life, and feel 
after its renewings, in the hidden recess of the heart. 

O my people; “Seek ye the Lord while he may 
be found, call upon him while he is near, let judg- 
ment be laid to the line, and righteousness to the 
plummet,—let the gifts and graces of the holy spirit 
be esteemed of more value than all the glory and 
wealth of this changeable world. Then its gilded 
baits will never ensnare,—while using the gifts so 
richly bestowed, wisely,and not abusingthem. I seem 
to see the planets, as I write, move each one in its 
order, as placed by the creator. When his fiat went 
forth, and hesaid, “ Let there be light, and there was 
light” “the morning stars sang together and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.” Andstill they shine 
to beautify the night, and shed acharm over the 
sleeping millions that retire in quiet from the daily 
duties life imposes. 

Now tothe suffering thousands that seek repose 
and find it not, may the arms of everlasting love en- 
circle these and bear them up, until their change 
come. Sarau Henr. 
Third month 5th, 1886. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

A MEETING OF BALTIMORE FRIENDS’ CIRCLE 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I HAVE read with much interest the article in your 
last issue relative to the origin, object, and good work 
accomplished by the Friends’ Circle of Baltimore, ang 
having attended the last meeting of the Circle, which 
convened at the residence of Eli M. Lamb, on the 
evening of the 24th instant, I have thought that some 
account of its proceedings might interest your readers, 
There never was a time within my short recollection 
of the history of the Society of Friends when ther 
was so great an awakening among the whole body ag - 
now, the young more particularly are clamoring to 
know more of Friends’ belief, their teachings, and 
their doctrines. It is through such associations ag 
this that the information can be obtained, therefore 
we would encourage the formation of similar organ. 
izations everywhere throughout the borders of our 
Society. 

In mingling among the young Friends here,] 
have heard the following: “ While I have always 
been a Quaker at heart, I have never felt particu. 
larly interested in our meetings, and have only at- 
tended them upon occasions, but since the organiza. 
tion of the circle there has been awakened within 
me an interest in society,and I not only attend our 
meetings for worship, but rarely miss a meeting for 
business.” 

There has been a very gratifying increase in the 
attendance of the meetings of the circle, there being 
one hundred present at the last one. The exercises, 
as usual, were opened with a Bible reading, after 
which followed the discussion, continued from the 
last meeting, on the subject: “ Is Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ profitable reading for Friends?” It was very 
ably handled by those appointed, surprise being ex- 
pressed that the word “ Friends” was inserted, as it 
was thought to be profitable reading for all who 
have arrived at years of discretion, and are capable 
of discerning what is right and what is wrong. Af- 
ter the usual intermission anecdotes of prominent 
Friends were related, including interesting incidents 
in the lives of Thomas Wetherald, Edward Stabler, 
Chalkley Gillingham and Samuel Townsend, the ex- 
ercises being concluded with a biographical sketch 
of Thomas Wetherald. One Friend remarked that 
his mind reverted to the days of his childhood, when 
Friends traveled in their own conveyances, and to 
the home of his grandfather, where unbounded hos- 
pitality was always extended to Friends traveling to 
and fro to attend the Yearly Meeting. 

More sociability existed among Friends then than 
now, and he thought we should intermingle more 
one with another. Among others who visited there 
was dear old Jesse Kersey, whose kindly expressions 
he would never forget. 

The writer having only a few days ago returned 
from a somewhat prolonged visit among Friends in 
a neighboring county, whose generous hospitality he 
will long remember, would encourage others to the 
same service, as these social visits and pleasant fire- 
side chats deepen our interest in each other. The 
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Friends at Fallston are about starting «a circle to meet 
giternately at the homes of its members. Gunpow- 
der Friends have associated the work with théfr 
First-day school. At their next circle meeting a bi- 
ographical sketch of Benjamin Hallowell will be pro- 
duced, and one of John J. Cornell’s essays upon the 
yiews of Friends will be read. 

Since the organization of the First-day school 
here there has been a very perceptible increase in 
the attendance at our meetings, and it is believed 
that the Bible has been read more than for years 
previously, showing very conclusively that these 
schools are essential adjuncts to the proper growth 
of all religious bodies. OCCASIONAL. 
Gunpowder, Md., Second month 26. 


—Margaretta Walton, of Ercildoun, attended the 
meeting at West Chester, on First day morning last, 
and spoke at length, to the’ satisfaction of a large 
meeting. 

—The meeting appointed at the request of Jona- 
than E. Rhoads, of Wilmington, an Orthodox Friend, 
in Friends’ meeting-house at West Chester, on the 
afternoon of First-day last, was quite largely at- 
tended. There were sermons by Jonathan E. 
Rhoads, Joseph Scattergood, Deborah Rhoads, Phee- 
be Roberts, and Marshall Fell. The number and 
length of the communications protracted the sitting. 


The desire of many Friends appears to be that’ here- . 


after any who may wish to address our members 
should seek the opportunity of doing so at our regu- 
lar meetings for worship. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

FULL EXPRESSION IN RECITATION. 
Asussect that has been much on my mind of late 
is the importance of encouraging pupils in full and 
exact expression in all their recitations. The educa- 
tional advantage of this I believe to be very great. A 
well-known writer has said that “ obscurity of thought 
hides and breeds under obscurity of language;” and 
though we acknowledge that “thought is deeper than 
all speech,” yet conversely it is true that a habit of 
lucid expression actually tends to clear the mind, and 
children can be trained in this habit from an early 


Monosyllabic or vague answers to questions put 
by a teacher leave aconfused impression on the minds 
of the whole class, while if full and clear replies are 
insisted upon the recitation hour may become an in- 
teresting and instructive season to all—not a mere 
weariness, as well as a very imperfect test. 

I have been at times greatly troubled in listening 
to a class of children reciting, where the brief, listless, 
unsatisfactory, and hesitating answers given left one 
in great doubt as to the hold the lesson had taken up- 
on their minds, although technically they could not 
be said to have missed it. And I think a more care- 
ful and persistent effort on the part of a teacher to 
elicit, not only correct but full answers, expressed in 
the best manner, would amply repay her for her 

ains. It would be worth while for a child to go ov- 
er an answer two or three times till perfection of ex- 
pression and fullness of meaning were reached. By 
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this means all would leave the recitation with much 

clearer ideas and knowledge of the lesson than they 

brought to it, while the training in language would 

be invaluable. Thus every lesson would be a lan- 
guage lesson, and much of the technical rulesand ex- 
ercises that now consume so much valuable time 
might be safely omitted. For I believe the art of 
speaking and writing our language correctly is best 
acquired by constant practice under careful criticism. 
In this, as in most other things, constant practice 
forms habit, and as habit is second nature, the earli- 
er good habits of speech are formed the more natural 
and instinctive they become. 

—E. W. C. in The Student. 


—The conference of teachers and others inter- 
ested in education, at 15th and Race Streets, (Phila- 
delphia), on the afternoon of the 6th instant, was 
largely attended, as usual. Upon the first question : 
“What modifications, if any, are needed in the 
courses of study in our schools, and how can the co- 
operation of parents and teachers be secured to ob- 
tain the best results from them?” a paper pre- 
pared by Hugh Foulke was read by Anna W. Speak- 
man, and Rachel Martin followed with a second pa- 
per. Discussion upon the points in them was 
participated in by a number of those present. The 
tendency of the opinion appeared to be in favor of re- 
ducing the number of studies, and President Magill, 
Henry R. Russell, Clement Biddle and others sug- 
gested some which they thought might be omitted, 
or at least curtailed. Papers on the second topic, 
‘Manual Training in Friends’ Schools,” were read by 
Prof. Arthur Beardslee, of Swarthmore, and Henry 
R. Russell. There was considerable expression in 
favor of such general training of the hand and eye 
in our schools,—two or three hours a week,—as 
would be valuable in mechanical or trade avocations 
in after life, and would be useful in fact to persons in 
any occupation. 


—-—— = 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
REPORTS OF FRIENDS’ MEETINGS. 

EsTEEMED Frienps:—I have felt it right to express 
how encouraging is the number of the paper for 
Third month 6th, with so many reports of different 
quarterly meetings. These, I believe, strengthen and 
invigorate many Friends, who are isolated, and who, 
though widely separated in the body are thus drawn 
closer together in the spirit. oan 





CIRCULATING THE “ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL.” 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
PERCEIVING a wish to furnish this paper to Friends, 
mostly in the West, who are not in a situation to 
bear the expense, yet feel a desire to peruse the pa- 
per and keep up their interest in the body, to whom 
it would be a welcome visitor, I have felt a wish. to 
further such action by offering subscriptions for three 
names whom Jonathan W. Plummer or Edward 
Coale might select, at two dollars per copy, for one 
year, (this being the lowest club price.) 

I trust this will be the most practical course, at 
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present, and will partially meet the purpose of Isaac 
Stephens until more effective plans may be brought 
forth,and hope others may join. The concern of 
Isaac Stephens deserves a careful investigation and | 
hope this may further develop into a true missiona- 
ry spirit for the spread and maintenance of our prin- 
ciples towards the promotion of peace and righteous- 
ness amongst our fellow beings. 
SrerHeEN R. Hicks. 

Old Westbury, L. I., Third month 7. 


CORRECTIONS IN A REPORT. 

EsTEEMED Frienp :—In the report of Nine Partners 
Quarterly Meeting, in last issue,in the third para- 
graph, fifth line from the top, “partially” is a mis- 
print, and should be “ particularly;” also in the 
same sentence “attendance” should read “atten- 
tion.” B.S ee 

[We regret these errors; the first one materially 
affects the nature of the statements.—Eps.] 


BE OF GOOD CHEER: 
LET us be patient ; we can wait still longer, 
Firm in the Faith 
That the great power above is vastly stronger 
Than aught beneath. 


We know the strength which God in man doth nourish 
None can defy, 

That every wickedness that here doth flourish 
Must surely die. 


But in that faith is wrapped our high endeavor, 
With valiant heart 

We must close up the broken ranks, and never 
Fail in our part. 


God works by means, and in our hands he places 
His providence, 

Whoso relies on faith alone embraces 
A vain pretense. 


We know that hate and every evil passion 
Must bide its time, 

But the eternal beauties God doth fashion, 
Will be sublime. 


Then with increasing fervor let us labor; 
Still wage our bloodless war, 
Keeping our spirit toward our erring neighbor 
Sweet to the core. 
And each unselfish effort now expended, 
How great soe’er the cost, 
In the grand structure when our work is ended 
Will not be lost. 
H. 8S. K. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


MY FATHER’S CARE. 





BY M. ALICE BROWN. 





WHAT matter though my toilsome path, 
Still steeper grows: 

How far the wearied feet may press, 
My Father knows. 





1Addressed to those whoafter making some effort in reform 
grow weary and discouraged. Itis a great mistake for the re- 
former to grow sour or cynical because he cannot at once lift the 
great clumsy world tohis level, and the history of reform pre- 
cludes all ground for discouragement. 





ee 

Though burdens, with their crushing weight 
Should bend me low; 

How much t’will bear, who made this frame 
Right well-doth know. " 


What though to tread through tunnels dark 
Shall be my part : ' 

The cheering beam of light divine, 
Shines in my heart. 


Though sad repentant child I sit, 
Low bowed in dust ; 

How frail I am He ne’er forgets— 
His love I trust. 


Though homeless and a stranger mid 
The world I roam ; 

Who builds for me a mansion fair, 
Will lead me home. 


My bark on troubled seas may toss, 
With heaving tide; 

Who stays the waves, the wind controls, 
Shall be my guide. 


Though all the world its broadside charge 
Of evil sent; 

I shelter ’neath an arm which is 
Omnipotent. 


When trials press, and storms of grief 
I may not quell ; 

He knows each pang,—my strength renews, 
And all is well. 


THE ATTITUDE OF ENGLISH FRIENDS. 


[The following letter from Charles Thompson, of West- 
moreland, appears in the current issue of the British Friend, 
Glasgow. While it reproduces, to some degree, views pre- 
sented in the recent Conference, already reported in our 
columns, hink our readers will be interested in the de- 
tailed sta mt of the case as made by C. T.—Eps. InTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL. |] 


DEAR FrRIEND,—The question which the late confer- 
ence had to consider was both delicate and compli- 
cated. Many Friends are unaware of how much is 
involved in the simple act of sending to the several 
Yearly Meetings on the American continent a few 
lines of brotherly salutation, nor trouble themselves 
with the thought of the consequences which might 
follow the cessation of that annual practice. Attend- 
ers of the Yearly Meeting in London must have seen 
of late years the increasing difficulty into which the 
meeting has been introduced when epistles have 
been read from several of the Yearly Meetings in the 
more western States of America, including Ohio and 
Canada ; and it was with the view to meet this diffi- 
culty and suggest a remedy for it that the conference 
was assembled. 

All the Quarterly Meetings were represented, and 
there was a full attendance of both men and women 
Friends. The clerks of the Meeting for Sufferings 
presided, and the proceedings throughout were mark- 
edly preserved in a good degree of harmony and 
brotherly condescension. This was probably in great 
measure due to the avoidance of details as to the 
causes of the divisions among Friends in America, 















_ This wing of the body has nine [seven] Yearly Meet- 
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yery little reference being made to any one of the 
various Yearly Meetings in which divisions have 
taken place. There seemed to be a disposition on the 

rt of some to minimise the numerical importance 
of the secessions, but it could not be denied that in 
eight out of ten of the Yearly Meetings with which 
we have been in correspondence, divisions have taken 
place, and that six new Yearly Meetings have set up 
within the last few years. 

These have been in more or less communication 
with each other and with the larger body in Ohio 
(known as the Hoyle party or old Yearly Meeting) 
upon whom we turned our backs and disowned at 
the London Yearly Meeting of 1855. Quite a num- 
ber of Friends at this conference who took partin 
that discussion (1855),and who had then approved of 
the course adopted, now confessed their present con- 
yiction that it had been a wrong step. This, at the 
time called the “larger body,” has maintained its 
consistent position, and is still the larger body (not- 
withstanding the addition of two Quarterly Meetings 
from a neighboring Yearly Meeting to the Binns sec- 
tion, which we recognized as Ohio Yearly Meeting), 
has opened correspondence with these smaller bod- 
ies within the compass of Canada, Iowa, Kansas, 
Western and New England, and, I believe, New York 
Yearly Meetings. 

It will thus be seen that there exist two distinct 
sets of Yearly Meetings on the American continent. 
Indeed, in any fair computation of the Society of 
Friends in America we should admit as part of the 
whole those who separated from us in 1827, not un- 
frequently termed “ Hicksites,” but a name which 
they do not acknowledge nor by which are they gener- 
ally known. The public speak of them as“ Friends,” 
whilst our section are called “Orthodox Friends.” 


ings, and is by no means (as was stated in the con- 
ference) a “declining body.” They have ¥several 
powerful and devoted ministers among them, and are 
not a whit behind any other religious community in 
the promotion of education, and every other Chris- 
tianduty. They still keeptothe old discipline, views 
on worship, and gospel ministry, as were observed 
sixty years ago. Now here are fifteen independent 
bodies of Friends (not including Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting), which are outside the sphere of our influ- 
ence, and kept there by our present restricted system 
of correspondence. Our sending an annual epistle 
to each one of the ten or eleven Yearly Meetings with 
whom we do correspond, not only places these upon 
an advantageous footing as compared with all the 
others, but doesso whenitis well known that in 
many inst ancestheir practices, if not their principles, 
are less in accord with ours, than are)};those of the 
fifteen whom we do not recognize. 

It appears to me that in order to rectify this un- 
satisfactory state of things London Yearly Meeting 
should aim at two leading objects. These are—lIst, to 
relieve our Yearly Meeting of all apparent responsi- 
bility for the acts or declarations of these co-ordinant 
bodies under the name of Friends, in America; and, 
2d, to manifest strict impartiality in our treatment 
of them, that we should absolutely cease to send the 











annual written epistle to those with whom we have 
hitherto maintained correspondence, with its conse- 
quent privileges, and simply send to them, as well as 
to all other established Yearly Meetings in America, 
copies of our General Epistle and the printed min- 
utes of the Yearly Meeting issuing it—the sending of 
these documents to involve no responsibility what- 
ever with regard to the exchange of membership or 
the certificates of Friends traveling in the ministry, 
respecting both of which new arrangements would 


have to be made. 

The adoption of some such course as this would 
not preclude the occasional issue of a special epistle 
to one or more, or even unitedly to all, the American 


Yearly Meetings, as seemed desirable and under a 


right concern ; nor would it stand in our way of re- 
ceiving any communication of brotherly regard which 
any of those bodies might send to us. What would 
really be changed would be the legal value of the 
correspondence and the assumed necessity for its be- 
ing annually maintained. 

I will not trouble thy readers with details. They 
would not be difficulties if Friends could unite upon 
the general principle and get rid of that unwhole- 
some fear which some expressed gt the conference of 
“our being isolated.” The Friends in America, for 
whose opinion we have the highest respect, and 
whose approbation we should most sincerely esteem, 
are many of them fully aware of the difficulties which 
surround this question, and would, I believe, readily 
acquit us of want of sympathy or even of courtesy in 
our endeavors to place the system of correspondence 
upon a better and a broader basis. 

This fear of “isolation” may very properly be 
met by the suggestion of another possibility, which; 
though not even hinted at in the conference, it would 
be well for the fearful not to overlock. Is not the 
continuance of our present system of correspondence’ 
just such a disturbing element as might bring about 
a separation in this country? I am not sure the nu- 
cleus for such a movement is not already existing. 
A representative from a northern quarterly meeting 
informed the conference that on the appointment be- 
ing made some interchange of sentiment had taken 
place, when it appeared the prevailing judgment 
seemed to be, that that quarterly meeting would pre- — 
fer to correspond with the Friends of the newly 
formed yearly meetings, who were deemed to be the 
most consistent. 

I cannot refrain, in conclusion, from expressing 
the conviction, in which I am far from being alone, 
that our present system has tended to promote sepa- 
rationsand disunity and, under the cover of it, most 
arbitrary proceedings have taken place, and indeed 
are still taking place; whilst many with whom all 
true Friends must sympathize, are suffering persecu- 
tion and ostracism ; and I will add one other strong 
conviction, which is that if London Yearly Meeting 
would cease to meddle in American disputes, and 
treat all under our name with strict impartiality, 
manifesting a warm Christian interest in all ofthem, 
it would be more likely to promote unity and advance 
the cause of truth and righteousness. Certain I am 
that were American Friends a united body they 
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would be the most influential power for good in that 
continent. 
Thy friend sincerely, 
r CHARLES THOMPSON. 
Moreland, Second month 13th, 1886. 


VIEWS OF THE “ CHRISTIAN WORKER.” 

[The decision of the Conference of London Yearly Meet- 
ing not to send epistles to the “smaller bodies” of Or- 
thodox Friends in this country, and the ruling in the Can- 
adian Court by which the West Lake property is taken from 
the “smaller body,” are both events very gratifying to the 
Christian Worker, of Chicago, the organ of the revivalist 
Western bodies. Its editorial article of last week we print 
nearly in full below.—Ebs.] 
LAST week our letter from England gave the conclu- 
sions reached at the conference held in London to 


discuss the subjectof American Correspondence ; this | 


week we are permitted to give the result of the suit 
pending before the court of appeals in Canada, invol- 
ving the property of Friends in that Dominion. In 
both cases the reports are such as to give a promising 
outlook to those who are hopeful of progress, liberal- 
ity, and continued evangelistic and missionary labor 
in our church. . The proposition which 
has at times been advocated in London Yearly Meet- 
ing by a very few, to address an epistle to all who 
bear the name of Friends in this country, including 
the Hicksites, was not so much as named in the con- 
ference ; but the desire to include in correspondence 
the latter separatists, now pretty well united in one 
organization with several Yearly Meetings, and com- 
monly called Wilburites, found a considerable fol- 
lowing, and an attempt will probably be made to 
have the Yearly Meeting address some kind of an 
‘epistle to this class. 

There are far too many on the other side of the 
Atlantic who strongly sympathize with these sepa- 
ratists, and the more speedily and effectually the lib- 
eral, controlling portion of the church pushes for- 
ward in aggressive lines, and the less it allows itself 
to be trammeled by this element, the better it will be 
for Friends, and for the perishing souls under their 
influence. As to correspondence with these Wilbur 
Yearly Meetings, it will be folly to attempt it. That 
subject may as well be dropped, unless the Friends 
of London Yearly Meeting can make up their minds 
to give up their Home Mission work ; to stopsinging, 
and reading the Scriptures in worship, and preaching 
as it is done in their mission meetings ; to lay aside 
all the usual means adopted in revival work ; to set- 
tle down into the quietism of a former generation, 
and let their meetings lapse into the coldness and 
stillness of death ; to preach the “ Light within,” and 
say little of the meritorious offering of Jesus, present 
salvation by faith, and full deliverance through 
Christ alone. 

If an epistle were sent to them it would not be 
accepted while the present relation of that body to 
the American Yearly Meetings is maintained, and 
our recently adopted but generally recognized means 
of grace are not condemned and laid aside. On the 
other hand a movement in that direction would weak- 
en the bond between Friends in this country and 
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England, because it would be regarded as like unto 
heeding the voice of Sanballat and going down into 
the valley of Ono, to consult with those who would 
hinder the building of the wall. 

We have from the first been unceasing in our re. 
grets that Friends in Canada permitted themselveg 
ever to engage in a suit at law with the seceding body 
of Friends, but now that a judgment is reached we 
greatly rejoice that English law is found to recognize 
the living body, that has seen the demands of its age 
has laid off its useless, antiquated forms, has shown 
a measure of its ancient vitality, has taken the w 
ons of warfare against sin adapted to its times, and ig 
successfully battling the enemy,—rather than the 


| lifeless form out of which this living body came. This 


decision will, we imagine, somewhat strengthen our 
English brethren, and make them the more ready to 
recognize the fact that evangelical, missionary, evan- 
gelistic, soul-winning, baptized, liberal Quakerism 
which has put on the whole armor of God for pres. 
ent work, adapting itself to the demands of its age, ig 
of the genuine George Fox type. 


LOCAL OPTION IN GEORGIA. 


[The following are extracts from an article by Atticus G, 
Haygood, President of Emory College, Oxford, Ga., and 
agent in the South of the Slater fund for the education of 
the colored people. He is an excellent and entirely trust. 
worthy man. His article was written a few weeks ago, 


| being dated the 1st of First month.—Eps.] 


For years the legislature had been besieged at 
every session to pass a general local optionlaw. The 
law was not passed till the summer of 1885, after 
about one hundred counties in Georgia had been 


| made prohibition counties by special act of the leg- 


islature, or by local option election permitted by 
special act. At the last session a general law was 
passed, requiring the Ordinary, a county officer in 
Georgia, who has many duties and much authority, 
to order an election on the naked issue, “For the 
Sale,” or “ Against the Sale,” upon the petition ofa 
certain proportion of qualified voters. 

Either party can bring on the election under this 
act, and the issue can be joined again after two years. 
Many temperance people objected seriously to this 
part of the law; they wanted it so that they could 
bring on elections till prohibition carried, and then 
have no more tests. But it seems better as it is, even 
for prohibition—to say nothing of what the liquor 
party believe to be common fairness. For in this case 
“eternal vigilance is the price ofliberty.’ The men- 
ace of defeat every two years, will, it is believed, 


| keep the prohibitionists well organized, and lead to 


better enforcement of the law. If an election made 
prohibition final, prohibitionists would become care- 
less; the law would become common, and arguments 
against the whole system would become strong 
enough to bring on reaction, and it might turn out 
that the last state of the people would be worse than 
the first. 


The issue has been joined in a number of counties 


| in Georgia since the adoption of the general local 


option law; in the majority of cases the prohibition- 
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jsts have prev iled ; in others they have lost it by so | 
1a vote as to indicate success two years hence. 
It is true that some liquor is “ smuggled ” into the 


dry counties—just as some foreign goods are smug- | 
Jed into our ports. The Philistine press make the 
most of every such case ; but their sneers do not de- 
ceive men who know the truth of things. It stands 
to reason that the licensed, well-advertised bar-room 
sells more liquor than any underground, outlawed 
concern can sell. For example, I saw, last summer, 
on a car leaving a “ wet town,” a negro man carrying 
an old corn-sack to a “ dry town.” He said that he 
had several bottles of whiskey in the sack; it was 
evident that he had aquantity in him. It wasat night, 
just before day. He had been sent down early in the 
night, to return late in the night, with liquor for the | 
Sunday drinking of parties in the dry town. Does 
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any man in his senses believe that this method of se- 
curing Sunday drink sells as much liquor as the 
eight or ten bar rooms in that town sold before pro- 
hibition—rigid enough to compel the employment of 
the colored brother and his corn-sack—was adopted ? 

Before closing this article,a word must be writ- 
ten about the attitude of the colored people in Atlan- 
ta, Nov. 25th, the day of the election in that city. 
With hardly an exception the colored pastors stood 
firmly by the prohibitionists. But for them the 
liquor men would have prevailed. Gaines, Carter, 
Turner and others, were, from the beginning, in the 
fore-front of the fight. Many colored voters resisted 
large offers—some larger money than they may ever 
expect to handle at one time. 

Let all men and women who have cared for the 
education of the negro in the South know this; the 
strongest prohibition force among the colored citi- 
zens came from those who had been taught in the 
colleges for colored people in Atlanta. Time and 
again since the election, well-informed gentlemen in 
Atlanta have said to me: “These college-taught 
men and women stood by us.” This attitude was a 
magnificent vindication of the efforts that are being 
made to educate the negroes in the South. 

It was a felicitous circumstance that the day af- 
ter the election—Thanksgiving Day—a college build- 
ing for colored youth was dedicated. It was a high 
privilege to me to make the dedicatory address in 
the city where 1 had been brought up. Morris-Brown 
College is under the auspices of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, the Rev. W. J. Gaines, a col- 
ored man, who did heroic service in the prohibition 
campaign, being Superintendent and Treasurer. 
They own in this College—one wing being com- 
pleted—a property worth not far from $20,000; and, 
let it be published to their credit, the negroes raised 
this money, with the exception of less than $1,000, 
as Mr. Gaines informed me. And this noble achieve- 
ment by them dees not prove that the time has come 
to cease helping them, but that the time has come to 
help them more than ever, and in such way as to 
promise success. 


Tue blessedness of life depends far more on its 
interest than on its comfort. 





ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

—The Indian school-buildings at Tunesassah, N. 
Y., under the charge of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
were destroyed by fire on the night of the 24th ulti- 
mo. No lives were lost, but scarcely anything else was 
saved, even of clothing, so that the teachers em- 
ployed had not enough to enable them to go to their 
homes. An account in The Friend says: “The fire 
appears to have broken out about 10 or 11 o’clook on 
Fourth-day night, and was first discovered by one of 
the girls, who roused her bed-fellow and then ran 
into the room of one of the teachers to give the 
alarm. So dense became the smoke that in ten 
minutes after it was thought no one could have lived, 
ifin the house. The children mostly made their es- 
cape down the stairway of the main building; but 
one of them followed a stairway that led into the 
kitchen. Hearing her screams, A. P. Dewees rushed 
in and brought her out in safety. Fearing that an- 
other child might be there, he returned to listen, and 
was overcome by the smoke and gas,so that he knew 
nothing for a time. The barn and other farm build- 
ings were not destroyed. The cause of the fire is not 
certainly known. The only suggestion that we 
have heard, referred it either to a defective flue, or 
to an undue accumulation of ashes.” 

—An important decision has just been rendered 
by the Canadian Court of Appeals, overrulingthe de- 
cision of Judge Proudfoot, in the court below, in the 
West Lake Monthly Meeting case. Judge Proudfoot 
ruled that the property should be held by the body 
of Friends who did not join in what they call the 
“‘ Fast Movement,” he holding that they maintained 
Friends’ principles and discipline, but this reversal 
gives the property to the other party. 


ELIZABETH CROASDALE. 


THE death of this accomplished woman, Principal, 
for a number of years of the Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women, occurred on the 5th inst., by con- 
sumption. She was born in Bucks county, Pa., in 
1831, and was descended from Thomas Croasdale, 
one of the company who came with William Penn 
on the Welcome. The Philadelphia Ledger says: 

“In the death of Elizabeth Croasdale the School of 
Design for Women loses its able executive chief, and 
the educational interests of the city a most devoged 
and energetic friend. Herself a pupil of the school 
in its early day, and going from its then limited op- 
portunities to study and graduate at South Kensing- 
ton, London, Miss Croasdale had not been a year in 
the London school before she was offered a place on 
its teaching staff. She preferred to return to Phila- 
delphia, however, to take the duty of an assistant 
teacher in the School of Design, where her decided 
efficiency soon promoted her tothe post of principal. 
She was a very competent business woman, shown in 
her development of the schools, and, sitting, as she 
did, with the Board of Directors at their business 
meetings, proved an efficient adviser in the economi- 
cal administration of the schools. Personally, Miss 
Croasdale was much more to the schools than the 
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directing principal of its various industries. Her in- 
terest in its pupils was not confined to their school 
hours. Young girls coming friendless to the city to 
study art, some ofthem at the State’s expense and at 
a long distance from their home, have been received 
by her into her own family, and cared for in true 
motherly fashion. She exemplified in her life, which 
was entirely consecrated to her profession as teach- 
er, that all the powers and sympathies of the true 
woman may enrich the executive office.” 
SLAVE MARKETS IN MOROCCO. 

IN the interior there are slave markets everywhere. 
The traders take care to feed their slaves well before 
offering them for sale. The buyers examine the 
slave’s limbs, eyes and mouth; they make him run 
and see what weight he can carry, just as if he were 
an anima!. Ifthe slave isa woman between fifteen 
and twenty-five years of age, the examination takes 
more time and is much more humiliating. To form 
an idea of this disgraceful traffic you have only to at- 
tend any of the fairs and see how farmers and butch- 
ers examine horses and cattle. 

Negro boys from eight to ten years of age attract 
still more attention. Those from Foulahs and Bam- 
bara, near Timbuctoo, are always preferred, and 
fetch generally from 150f. to 250f. The caravans gen- 
erally take forty-five days to perform the journey 
from Timbuctoo to Souss, the frontier of Morocco. 
They are frequently attacked on the way by inde- 
pendent tribes who carry off negroes, as well as the 
articles bartered—say ostrich feathers, gold dust and 
ivory. The caravans are got up annually in Decem- 
ber at Fez, Morocco and Elegue (in the Souss coun- 
try) by Morocco merchants (Tadjers) who are noted 
slave traders. These caravans go to Timbuctoo, 
where negroes are purchased in exchange for cot- 
ton and other goods, and they return to Morocco, the 
slaves being chained together by the neck, half of 
them often perishing on the way from hunger, thirst, 
fatigue and bad treatment. The boys and young 
girls, being of most value, are placed on the camels 
and are better cared for. Many of the boys are des- 
tined to undergo the tortures necessary to prepare 
them for harem purposes in the interior. The 
“ Amoo Gheer,” or great slave fair, is held half year- 
ly at a large town seven days’ journey south of Mog- 
adr. At this fair from 2,000 to 5,000 slaves are sold 
or exchanged, and as a heavy tax is levied on all 
sales it yields a large revenue to the Sheitch of that 
district, as well as to his Shereefian Majesty, the Sul- 
tan. At the fondouks, or slave markets, where 
slaves are sold, the most distressing scenes are con- 
stantly witnessed of children being torn from their 
mothers, and wives separated from their husbands, 
their cries and protests finding no echo in the inhu- 
man hearts of either their sellers or purchasers. We 
ask, how long can such a state of things be permit- 
ted to last at the very gates of Europe? How is it 
that Great Britain, which has made such sacrifices 
and has labored so constantly to put down slavery 
and the slave trade in most parts of the world, takes 
no interest in what is going onin Morocco, where 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The lecture on George Fox, on Sixt 
ing, the 5th inst., was one of unusual rr 
this great leader could be brought before our you : 
people as a living reality,—and they could be ak 
to feel the zeal and enthusiasm which inspired hi ; 
even in his early years, it would do much pale 
new life to our religious Society. E. H. ue 

—The courses of lectures on Physiology and H \ 
giene will be completed the present week, and bats 
been of great interest and practical value to the stu- 
dents. A course of lectures will now be opened on 
Seventh-day mornings on the “ Theory and Practice 
of Teaching.” These lectures will be given at 9 a, m 
and any Friends especially interested in the subject 
are invited to attend. 

—Arrangements are in progress for introducing a 
thorough course of Manual Training at Swarthmore 
the coming year. It will be an extension to the’ 
course which has been already in successful opera- 
tion there for several years. 


“Tr Christianity is to hold her own, Christians 
must beware of stagnant doctrines and dead theol- 
ogies. Prophetic were the words of John Robinson 
to the Pilgrim Fathers: ‘I am persuaded of the Lord 
that he hath more truth to break out of his Scrip. 
tures.’ Theology must learn to change her line yol- 
untarily and by her own insight, and not be forced 
to do so only when the strangling grasp of science or 
criticism is at her throat. And, above all, America 
must show to the world the true ideal of national 
righteousness. You are, or soon will be, the greatest 
in strength, the most affluent in wealth, of all the 
nations of the world. Why? Mainly, I believe, be- 
cause your fathers feared God. God has said, ‘Him 
that honors me I will honor. Will America dare to 
spurn the low degrees by which she did ascend? [ 
believe she will be preserved from these perils by the 
memories of the dead and by the virtues of the liy- 
ing. I believe she will justify to humanity her ma- 
jestic faith in man. I believe it is for these objects 
that God has given her the atmosphere and stainless 
azure above her head, and boundless territory be- 
neath her feet, and rivers that plow her fertile fields, 
and double oceans sweeping her illimitableshores.” 





As the Dead Sea drinks in the river Jordan and is 
never the sweeter, and the ocean all other rivers and 
is never the fresher, s0 we are apt to receive daily 
mercies from God, and still remain insensible to 
them, unthankful for them.—Bishop Reynolds. 





Every human soul has the germ of some flower 
within ; and they would open, if they could only find 
sunshine and free air to expand it. I always told 
you that not having enough sunshine was what ailed 
the world. Make the people happy, and there will 
not be half the quarreling or a tenth part the wick- 
edness there is.— Lydia Maria Child. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The Historical Society of Winnipeg has petitioned 
the Canadian Government to have the ancient mounds of 
the Northwest carefully examined before they are obliter- 
ated by the plow. 

_—The daughters of a partner of Josiah Wedgwood, liv- 

very advanced ages near Buffalo, N. Y., are said to 

a very complete cotlection of the Wedgwood exper- 
iments in pottery which reach to the year of his death. 

—Quite a valuable industry is now carried on in 
France, in the utilization of the various kinds of feathers 
formerly treated as worthless, especially those obtained in 
plucking ducks, chickens, turkeys, and those of wild fowl 
and other birds killed as game. The plan pursued con- 
sists in trimming these, particularly the larger ones, off 
the stump, which may be thrown away, the plumes being 
then made use of in the manufacture of a feather cloth or 
blanket which possesses the essential quality of being ex- 
ceedingly light and at the same time very warm. The 
plumes which are separated from the stalk are placed in a 
bag, closed tightly, and then subjected to rubbing between 
the hands, as in washing clothes. In a few minutes the 
fibres are by this means separated from each other, and 
form a perfectly homogeneous and very light down, appli- 
cable by simple operations to the production of quite a 
variety of coverings and other household objects, at a 
reasonable cost. 

—Moody and Sankey have been holding three days’ 
meetings, with large attendance, in Nashville and Mem- 
phis, Tenn. A somewhat embarrassing obstacle to the 
completeness of the work of these evangelists is the un- 
willingness of the white people to admit colored men and 
women to participate in their services. A correspondent 
of the Independent remarks: ‘“ There are in Nashville and 
itssuburbs between 15,000 and 20,000 colored people. They 
have about twenty churches. All these were excluded. 
Here the white Christians have no dealings ecclesiastical 
with the black ones. Between them a great gulf is 
fixed, a chasm so wide that as yet not even the Gospel of 
the all-loving Christ has been able to span it. While the 
white Christians have been melting in meetings full of 
God’s love, the black people outside have been growing 
bard under a sense of insult. You may show them a score 
of good reasons why things are as they are, you may argue 
them into silence, but the feeling is there yet. At a 
meeting held among them the course pursued was called 
‘un-Christian and unkind.’ They are sought by politicians 
for their votes in the meetings where all gather together. 
Are white Christians less anxious to save their souls? One 
colored man asked, Is there to be a separate place for col- 
ored people in Heaven? Are the carpets of the First Pres- 
byterian Church too fine for black sinners to tread on? 
Can men love God, Whom they have not seen, and hate 
their black brethren, whom they have seen? Could God 
have anything to do with such a meeting? 


ing at 


—White lilacs in bloom were among the greatest attrac- 
tion ata New York horticultural show. Dwarfed by pot- 
ting, they were made little trees not more than two feet 
high, perfect in shape and snowy with bloom. 


—The San Francisco Call, of Second month 19th, says: 
The orange crop of California is rapidly pouring out of the 
State to supply the great demand at the East. The over- 
land roads are putting the fruit trains through to Chicago 
at the average rate, it is reported, of from twenty to 
twenty-five miles per hour. A little over four days from 
Los Angeles to Omaha via Ogden is given as the time which 
trains have made. This fast time insures that the fruit 


sha]l reach its destination in very good condition. It is 
represented that the East requires 75 per cent. of our orange 
crop. The statement is made that at least fifteen cars per 
day for four months will be required to move the orange 
crop out of Southern California. Allowing the usual twenty- 
six working days to the month, a little ciphering will give 
a product of 1,560 cars, and allowing an average of 200 
boxes per car, the result is over 300,000 boxes, and this only 
a portion of 75 per cent. of the crop which has been moving 
East for some time. The present promises to bea great year 
for California fruit at the East, and it certainly will be if the 
growers make that united effort which the prospect seems 
to warrant. 

—An organization of German farmers made their first 
protest against artificial butter at Berlin a few weeks ago. 
They claim it shall be known in market as “table fat,” 
and not called butter at all. 


—The venerable Dr. James Martineau, in a recent let- 
ter, speaking of the Church of England, expresses his sym- 
pathy with it, and respect for it, though he is a Nonconfor- 
mist. He says also: “Atthesame time . . - lam 
painfully struck by what I cannot help calling the petti- 
ness and poverty of such schemes of reform as are set forth 
from time to time by her own members. It is well 
and needful, no doubt, to amend her internal ecclesiastical 
constitution in many ways, and her own work within its 
present bounds will be more effective when this is done. 
But it is not from this side that her chief danger threatens. 
There is an irreconcilable variance between her assumed 
theory of Christianity and the living, inward Christian pi- 
eties which stir the hearts of religious people in our own 
time, and which alone will stir them in the future.” 

—In a recent sermon, Heber Newton, of New York, said: 
“ Was Jesus a Christian after the fashion of institutional 
Christianity ? He never applied for orders in his day. Re- 
maining a layman, he none the less assumed the function 
of the religious teacher. Without troubling himself to ap- 
ply for orders in the church, he spoke the word which he 
heard within his soul wherever he found one to hear—a 
most dreadful example of irregularity in the sacred func- 
tions of the ministry.” 


—Everybody knows how salt will cut ice, and that black, 
coal-ash roads will not hold sleighinglong. Partly because 
of the color, probably, and partly because of the superior 
surface drainage leaving small chance for bottom ice. On 
arriving at Lebanon station Tuesday afternoon, we found 
the peculiar black soil of that region already thawed to 
deep mud and holes in the road, while we had just left the 
red iron sands of Manchester quite solid, with tolerable ice 
and snow sleighing. The different relations of soils to heat 
have much to do with their relations to crops.—Hartford 
Courant. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, the negro: accused of murdering 
John Sharpless, of Delaware county, Pa., in 11th month, 
1885, was tried at Media, last week, and convicted of “ mur- 
der in the first degree.”” As the widow cf the deceased 
could not positively identify him as the man who came 
into the house on the evening of the murder; (she said 
“he looks like the man”); the evidence of guilt was re- 
garded generally as not complete, and the verdict of the 
jury is pronounced to rest chiefly upon the testimony of a 
young colored man of Philadelphia, named Pritghard, wha 
says that Johnson confessed to him having gommitted the 
murder; but Pritchard’s character is such that it was ques- 
tionable whether any weight could be attached to his state- 
ments, The counsel for Johnson has moved a new trial, and 
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ALL but one of the large buildings composing the 
oatmeal mills of Ferdinand Schumacker, in Akron _ 
THE House Committee on Levees and Improvements | Were destroyed by fire early on the morning of the 6h, A 


of the Mississippi River has agreed to report favorably a | large elevator, containing 150,000 bushels of whea; 





argument upon this will be heard on the 5th day of next 
month. 








bill appropriating $3,000,000 for the repair of the Missi- | New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio Railroad Pr 
sippi levees. also destroyed. The total loss is estimated at nearly ‘1, 
Joun F. MILLER, one of the U. S. Senators from Califor- | 90,000; the insurance, as far as ascertained, $129,599, 
nia, died at Washington, on the 8th instant, aged 55 years. THE U.S. State Department has been informed « 
He had been in ill health for some time. He was a native | ffairs are quiet on the Samoan Islands, and that the recent 
of Indiana, and served conspicuously in the war for the | Teport of an attempt on the part of Germany to seize th, 
Union. islands arose from a purely private controversy between 
TueE last of the Smith sisters, of Glastonbury, Connecti- the German Consul and the local authorities.” 
cut, who became famous by refusing to pay taxes because a 
they had no right to vote, died in Hartford on the 7th inst., NOTICES. 
in the 94th yearof her age. She was Julia Evelina, wife of 
Amos A. Parker. 














*,* Monthly Meetings in Philadelphia in Third month 
will occur as follows : 





THE deaths in this city last week numbered 377, which 17. Race St., 3 P. M. 
was 23 less than during the previous week. and 52 less than 18. Spruce St., 103 A. M. 
during the corresponding period last year. Among the 18. Green St., 3 P, M. 
principal causes were: Apoplexy, 9; Bright’s disease, 8; oe : ; ’ s 
consumption of the lungs, 57; croup, 11: diphtheria, 83 +«* The Burlington First day School Union will meet 


in Trenton, 7th day, Third month 13th, at 10 A. M, 


typhoid fever, 9; scarlet fever, 12; inflammation of lungs, All interested friends cordially invited. 


37; old age, 16; paralysis, 12. 





Wo. WALTON, } Clerk 
VeERY extensive labor agitation is shown in all direc- Laura N. Roasrs, j ~!°T*S. 
tions, but without serious riots or disturbances, so far. The 
movement is generally in the direction of securing higher *,* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution jg 


; to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends’ 
rates of wages, or shorter hours, or, in some cases both, and meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. , 
is promoted by the organization known as the “ Knights of S. M. GASKILL, Clerk of Book Com, 
Labor.” In New York, the car-drivers and conductors on 


certain lines struck last week, and their demands were *,* Philadelphia First day School Union will hold its 
conceded after the stoppage, for a few hours, of all the sur- Quarterly session at Girard Avenue Meeting-house, on bth 
face cars in the city. There are, this week, extensive | day evening, 12th inst., at 74 o’clock. sag 
strikes on the Missouri Pacific system of railroads, in Mis- _ Reports and representatives from the organizations 
i, Arkansas, and Texas, involving about 10,000 men within its limite ~~ requested. Renys wo topics connected 
a , aaa oo ’ ‘Ms | with the cause solicited. Everybody invited. 
and among the coal mines in West Virginia and western Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., Cl 
Pennsylvania. EDWIN L. PEIRCE, orks. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


This paper will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES, 


ARTHUR’s HoME MAGAZINE, ($2). ‘ o 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2). . ‘ ‘4 - 425 
Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25)... ‘ ‘ = . 340 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50). .  . — 

*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 

*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by sub- 
tracting $2.50 from the rate given “ for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
now w‘sh to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate. 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FoR BOTH. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR Boru, 
New York Trisvne, ($1.50.) : , : $3. THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, (1.50). ; a ; 3.25 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) . . . . «. 34 THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, (#4). .  .  « «$6.25 
Tur INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 3 . : ’ 2 5.25 HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4). . ‘ - 4 ; 5.75 
Harper’s WEEKLY, ($4.) P ; E : 3 6.00 ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4)... : ; . ; 6.00 
Harper’s Bazar, ($1.). . . «. . . 6.00 THE STUDENT, ($1). Se RS oe 3.30 
Hanree’s Youno Peoruy, (92) . . . . 425 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5).@.  . ws 6.75 
LiTre.y’s Lrvine AGE, ($8.) . s : / _ 10.00 NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5). .*~ . s : 6.75 
THE AMERICAN, ($3) . s : . ; a 5.00 St. NicHo.as, ($3). ‘ ; ‘ F ‘ - 5.25 
CounTry GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) 7 , ; 475 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5)... ‘ 6.75 
Curistian Union, ($3.) . . . . . 52 WIDE AWAKE, ($3). ee a 
JouRNAL or Epucation, ($2.50.).  .  . . 475 | BaBYHOOD, ($1.50). .  . ae 


CurcaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) . ; ‘ 3.40 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HousEKEEPING, ($2.50) . . 4 - $4.50 
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ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
, LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
{TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


‘ace cars “ : a ieee . a a.m. 

urg and the West . ° ° ° -50 a.m. 

ee ot Se polaantl Expre . . . ° - *8.50 p.m. 
estern Express ° ° ~ e ° . ° - *10.05 p.m. 
Wi Express West  & ec oo) ole et te, 
pacific } Express . e ‘ > - " ° - *4,30a.m. 
Barris bere ress ery & xe aire . . ° :? a.m. 
Express +--+ ‘ . - «+ $11.50 a.m. 

W Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Dalen. + et 7.40 a.m. 
lock Haven Express. . .80 a.m. 


Express, 711.50a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
aeons Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 


ress, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 

Chamberapery naudoah Oatley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 
Harrisburg and York Express . ° . ¥ ¢- p.m. 
Mail Train . . ° e ° . . ° ° ° rt a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation . . . .« « . p.m. 
Yorkand Hanover Express . . . « « |. . ¢7.40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express .  « @4.80, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . . ° e - $6.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


k, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 

Foam. ” 12.95, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 

11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37 a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 pm. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


ress on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.80, 11 
and 11.15a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 8, 4, 
5, 6, 6.35, 2 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 

6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 — 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘“‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park an mg Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
600 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 8.15, 
4.55, 5.85, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8,25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 

ton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
eer. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and ee 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.80 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 8.80, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. ‘On Sundays, 
6.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.85 (Limited Express), 4:02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 ve For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
1235 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

eeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 


__ Homer Onmicrs: | No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
o. 2. . en, 
CHARLES E. PUGH, J. R. W \ 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 





Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be wniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 

















N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS. 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 


[ANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS. 


25 CenTs: Usuat Price 50 CEnTs. 














New Styles, perfect, and full eight yards to the roll. Oth- 
er papers just as cheap. Samples sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
8.-E. Cor. MARK§T & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL, 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER: 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE. LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 











out loss. Satisfactory testimonials, information and refer 

ences furnished upon application. Mortgages, guaranteed 
principal and interest, for sale in amounts of $200, $800, $400, $500, 
$600, $700, $800, $1000, $1200, $1500, $2000 and upwards by 


z PER CENT NET TO INVESTORS. $300,000 LOANED WITH- 


B. MILLER, ATTroRNEy aT Law, 
40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
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| S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
i WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTH 
j NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, - -__- __ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA > 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARD DIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMI TTEE OR RECEI VER, AND RECEI VES DEPOSITS ON IN TEREST. 








INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, gay; 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 8, 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 





ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. 
MEYNEN & COMPANY, Artists and Photographers, 
S. W. COR’ FRANKLIN & GREEN STS., PHILADA. 


| THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
| 409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS aa nee ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, E 


Hi All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the ees 
\ | President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of jp. 
; 

















surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 








PABTIAL LIST OF THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO.’S | 



















| 78, anbad Mortgages, Amos HILLBORN & Co, 

i! ° 

ip Now on hand at their Philadelphia Office, 112 South Fourth street, , Y . 

and offered, subject to prior sale, at par and accrued interest : Fi urne ture, B edding 9 Curtains, 

| NO. AMT. NO, ACRES. WHERE LOCATED. VALUATION, 

HY 2281 $700 160 Reno County, Kansas. $2300 

| -_ pod 160 Mor = wy ; sino PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 

a —_— oa > ie a". o 4000 AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 

| 2 * ie : 88 Pemmnmaanti 

a | Mae TAINS AND FURNI 

t | bisa sO) Dekalb eo URNITURE COVERINGS 
ae a? tere 0 700 MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
2311 3000 400 Winfield “ “ 11000 


SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 
These loans HAVE BEEN MADE, and can be transferred at once. 


The Company guarantees the prompt payment of the interest 
UNTIL THE PRINCIPAL IS FULLY PAID. 


rot Suatantees the payment of the principal within two years No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
The prin pal oo interest coupons are payable at this office. 


» et will send, when requested, full information regarding any 
these 


In aie, give number and amount. 
WILKINSON & ALSOP, MANAGERS. ENGRAVI NG, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 


TOILET SOAP. Wedding Invitations. 
‘PALM’ and “HONEY.’’ 





ee 







FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 






$1.25 PER DOZEN. Peer 
setendoetnnent College and Class Invitations, Fine 
OUR PALM AND HONEY ARE PURE VEGETABLE SOAPS, MORE SUITABLE a 


FOR TOILET USE THAN SOAPS MADE OF ANIMAL FATS. Stationery. 





Lindley M. Elkinton, | _ FRiENDs’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


532 St. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


Reuben: Wilton 9 





\ 


